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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
—— 

It is one of the advantages resulting from a work 
like the Kaleidoscope, from which news and politics 
are excluded, that it affords ample scope for the 
transfer of articles of foreign literature, which are 
too long for the crowded columns of a newspaper. 

It was through the medium of the Kaleidoscope 
that the charming Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon 
was first published in England. By the kind atten- 
tion of a friend, then resident in New York, we 
received the American edition of Mr. Washington 
Irving’s popular production, in numbers, which 
enabled us to forestal the London booksellers; and 
before the work was published in a volume, in 
England, the whole, with the exception of one poli- 
tical chapter, had appeared in the Kaleidoscope. 

In our sixth volume we published, from Professor 
Silliman’s Journal of Arts and Science, a most inte- 
resting and valuable account of the Island of Hawaii, 
with its unparalleled volcanic phenomena. It occu- 
pied about thirty columns of our minor work ; and 
had we possessed no other medium than that of a 
newspaper, we could not have given that extraor- 
dinary narrative. eer 

In our opinion, the American newspapers are ra- 
pidly improving in literary merit; as we have, of 
late, met with several articles in those ephemeral 
publications which will bear a comparison with 
the productions of our most eminent writers. We 
were particularly struck with a piece, entitled “The 
Enchantress,” which appeared a few weeks ago in 
one of those periodicals, and which we shall take an 
early opportunity of appropriating. 

Our present object is to call the attention of our 
readers to the following clever and playful effusion, 
which will remind them of some of the lighter sallies 
of our Addison.—Edit. Kal. 








DESCRIPTION OF AMERICAN SOCIAL PARTIES. 


COLONEL CULPEPPER TO MAJOR BRANDE. 


(From the New Mirror for Travellers.) 
New York, May 6, 1827. 
Dear Masor,—I have been so occupied of late in 
sceing sights, eating huge dinners, and going to evening 
parties to matronize Lucia, that I had no time to write to 
you. The people here are very hospitable, though not 
exactly after the manner of the high hills of Santee. They 
give you a great dinner or evening party, and then, as the 


sage Master Stephen Griffen is pleased to observe, ‘‘ let 
you run.” These dinners seem to be in the nature of a 
spasmodic effort, which exhausts the purse or the hospi- 
tality of the entertainer, and is followed by a collapse of 
retrenchment. You recollect ——, who staid at my house, 
during a fit of sickness, for six weeks, the year before last. 
He has a fine house, the inside of which looks like an up- 
holsterer’s shop, and he lives in style. He gave me an in- 
vitation to dinner, at a fortnight’s notice, where I ate out of 
a set of China which my lady assured me cost seven hundred 
dollars, and drank out of glasses that cost a guinea a-piece. 
In short, there was nothing on the table of which I did 
not learn the value, most especially the wine, some of 
which mine entertainer gave the company his word of 
honour, stood him in eight dollars a bottle, besides the 
interest, and was half a century old. I observed very 
gravely, that it bore its age so remarkably well, that I 
really took it to be in the full vigour of youth. 
which all the company set me down as a bore. 

In place of the pleasant chit-chat and honest jollity of 
better times, there was nothing talked of but the quality 
of the gentleman’s wines, which I observed were esti- 
mated entirely by their age and prices. One boasted.of 
his Bingham, another of his Marston ; a third of his Na- 
bob, and a fourth of his Billy Ludlow. All this was 
Greek to me, who was obliged to sit stupidly silent, hav- 
ing neither Bingham, nor Marston, nor Nabob, nor Billy 
Ludlow; nor indeed any other wine of name or pedigree : 
for the fact is, as you very well know, my wine goes 50 
fast that it has no time to grow old. 

But there was one pursy, pompous little man at table, 
a foreigner, I think, who, my lady whispered me, was 
worth a million and a half of dollars, who beat the others 
all hollow. He actually had in his garret a dozen of wine 
seventy years old, last grass, that had been in his family 
fifty years—which, by the way, as a sly neighbour on my 
right assured me, was farther back than he could carry his 
own pedigree. This seemed to raise him high above all 
competition, and gave great effect to several of the very 
worst jokes I ever heard. It occurred to me, however, 
that his friends had been little the better for the wine thus 
hoarded to brag about. For my part, I never yet met a 
real honest, liberal, hospitable fellow, that had much old 
wine. Occasionally, the conversation varied into discuse 
sions as to who was the best judge of wine, and there was 
a serious contest about a bottle of Bingham and a bottle 
of Marston, which I was afraid would endinaduel. All, 
however, bowed to the supremacy of one particular old 
gentleman, who made a bet that he would shut his eyes, 
hold his nose, and distinguish between six different kinds 
of Madeira. I did not think much of this, as a man don’t 
drink wine’either with his eyes or nose; but politely ex. 
pressed my wonder, and smacked my lips, and cried, 
** Ah!” in unison with this Winckelman of wine bibbers, 
like a veritable connoisseur. 

There can be no doubt these dinners are genteel and 
splendid, because every body here says so. But, between 
ourselves, Major, I was ennuyé in spite of Bingham, and 
Marston, and the Nabob. Therewanted the zest, the ease, 
the loose gown and slippers, the elbow-room for the buoy- 
ant, frisky spirits, to curvet and gambol a little—without 


Upon ' 


the midst of all this display, I sighed for bacon and greens, 
and merry faces.* As I am a Christian gentleman, there 
was not the tithe of a good thing said at the table; and, 
to my mind, eating and drinking good things is nothing 
without a little accompanying wit and humour, as sauce. 
The little, pursy, important man of a million, it is true, 
succeeded several times in raising a laugh, by the weight 
of his purse rather than the point of his joke. The dinner 
lasted six hours, at the end of which the company was 
more silent than at the beginning,—a sure sign of some- 
thing being wanting. For my part, [ truly affirm, I never 
was at a more splendid dinner, or one more mortally dull. 
However, my friend paid his debt of hospitality by it, for 
I have not seen the inside of his house since. He apolo- 
gizes for not paying me any more attentions by sayirg his 
house is all topsy-turvy, with new papering and painting, 
but assures me that by the time we return in autumn, 
madam will be in a condition to give us a little party. [ 
believe he holds me cheap, because I have no dear wine 
that stands me in eight dollars a bottle. 

Tis the fashion of the times, so let it pass. But fashion 
or not, nothing in the range of common sense can rescue 
this habit of cumbrous display, and clumsy ostentation, 
from the reproach of bad taste and vulgarity. This load- 
ing of the table with costly finery and challenging our 
edmiration by giving us the price of each article; this 
boasting of the age, the goodness, and, above all, the cost 
of the wine, is little better than telling the guests, they 
are neither judges of what is valuable in furniture, nor 
commendable in wines. Why not let them find these 
things out themselves ; or remain in most happy ignorance 
of it, of the value of a set of China, and the age of a 
bottle of wine. It is for the tradesman to brag of his 
wares, and the wine merchant of his wines, because they 
wish to sell them; but the giver of good things should 
never overwhelm the receiver with the weight of gratitude 
by telling him their value. 

From the dinner party, which broke up at nine, I ac- 
companied the young people to a tea party, being desirous 
of shaking off the heaviness of that modern merry-making. 
We arrived about a quarter before ten, and found the ser- 
vant just lighting the lamps. There was not a soul in the 
room but him. He assured me the lady would be down to 
receive us in half an hour, being then under the hands of 
Monsieur Manuel, the hair-dresser, who was engaged till 
nine o’clock with other ladies. You must know this Ma- 
nuel is the fashionable hair-dresser of the city, and it is 
not uncommon for ladies to get their heads dressed the 
day before they are wanted, and sit up all night to pre- 
serve them in their proper buckram rigidity. Monsieur 
Manuel, as I hear, has two dollars per head, besides a 
dollar for coach hire, it being utterly impossible for Mon- 
sieur to walk. His time is too precious. 

We had plenty of leisure to admire the rooms and 
decorations, for Monsieur Manuel was in no hurry. [ 
took a nap on the sofa, under a superb lustre which shed 
@ quantity of its honours upon my best merino coat, 
sprinkling it handsomely with spermaceti. About half- past 
ten the lady entered in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
all the extravagance of vulgar finery. I took particular 





* It is plain the Colonel knows nothing of Tournure.— 
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notice of her head, which, beyond doubt, was the master- 
piece of Monsieur Manuel. It was divested of all its | 
natural features, which I suppose is the perfection of art. | 
There was nothing about it which looked like hair, except 
it was petrified hair. All the graceful waving lightness of 
this most beautiful gift of woman, was lost in curls stiff 
and ungraceful as deformity could make them, and hair 
plastered to the head till it glistened like an overheated 
** gentleman of colour.”” She made something like an 
apology for not being ready to receive us, which turned, 
however, pretty much on not expecting any company at 
such an early hour. Between ten and eleven the company 
began to drop in; but the real fashionables did not arrive 
till about half-past eleven, by which time the room was 
pretty well filled. It was what they cali a conversation 
party, one at which there was neither cards nor dancing ; 
of course I expected to enjoy soine agreeable chit chat. 
Old bachelor as I am, and for ladies’ love unfit, still I 
delight in the smiles of beauty, and the music of a sweet 
voice speaking intelligence is to me sweeter than the har- 
mony of the spheres, or the Italian opera. 

Accordingly, I made interest for introductions to two 
or three of the most promising faces, and attempted a 
little small talk. The first of these commenced by asking 
me ina voice that made me almost jump off my scet, if I 
had been at Mrs. Somebody’s party last week? To the 
which, in like manner, I replied in the negative. Another 
pause, and another question, whether I was acquainted 
with another Mrs. Somebody, who was going to give a 
party? To this I was also obliged to give another nega- | 
tion; when the young lady espying a vacant seat in a) 
corner on the opposite side, took flight without ceremony, 
and, by a puss-in-the-corner movement, seated herself 
beside another young lady, with whom she entered into 
conversation with a most interesting volubility. 

Though somewhat discouraged, I tried my fortune a 
second time, with a pale, delicate, and interesting looking 
little girl, who I had fancied to myself was of ethereal 
race, and lived upon air, she looked so light and graceful. 
By way of entering wedge, J asked her the name of a 
lady, who, by the bye, had nothing very particular about 
her, except her dress, which was extravagantly fine. My 
imaginary sylph began to expatiate upon its beauty and 
taste in a most eloquent manner, and concluded by saying, 
«+ But it’s a pity she wears it so often.”” Why so? O 
why—because—.” Isit the worse for wear? ** Odear no: 
but then one sees it so often.” But if it is handsome, the 
oftener the better, I should think; beauty cannot be too 
often contemplated, said I, looking in her face rather sig- 
nificantly. What effect this might have had upon her I 
can’t say, for just then, I observed a mysterious agitation 
among the company, which was immediately followed by 
the appearance of a number of little tables wheeled into 
the room by servants in great force, and covered with 
splendid services of China, filled with pickled oysters, 
oyster soup, celery, dressed lobsters, ducks, turkeys, 
pastry, confectionary, and the Lord knows what besides. 
My little etherial upon this started up, and seated herself 
ata little round marble table, which was placed in the 
middle of the room, and commenced her supper, by the 
aid of two obsequious swains, who waited on her with the 
spoils of the grand table. I never could bear to see a 
young woman eat when I wasa young man, and I have 
never seen above half a dozen ladies who knew how to 
eat with a proper degree of sentimental indifference. It is 
at the best but a vulgar, earthly, matter-of-fact business, 
and brings all people on a level, belles and beaux, refined 
and not refined. Jt is, in fact, a sheer animal gratifica- 
tion, and a young damsel should never, if possible, let her 

«lover see her eat, until after marriage. 

Now, Major, let me premise that I am not going to 
romance one tittle when I tell you that I was astonished at 
the trencher feats of my little sy]zh-like ethereal ; and it was 
not in the spirit of ill-natured espionage, I assure you, that 
I hsppened to look at her as she took her seat at the little 





the spo:. Here follows a bill of fare, which she discussed, 
and [ am willing to swear to every item. 

Imprimis—Pickled oysters, 

Item—Oyster soup. 

Itemi—Dressed lobster and celery. 

Item—Two jellies. 

Item—Maearonies. 

Item—Kisses. 

Item—Whip syllabub. 

Item—Blanc mange. 

Ttem—Ice creams. 

Item—Floating island. 

Item—A la mode beef. 

Item—Cold turkey. 

Item—<A partridge wing. 

Item—Three glasses of brown stout, &c. &c. 

Do you remember the fairy tale where a man eats as 
much bread in a quarter of an hour as served a whole 
city? I never believed a word of it till now. But all 
this is vulgar, you will say. Even so; but the vulgarity 
consists in eating so horrifically, not in noticing ite The 
thing is intrinsically ill bred, and should this practice 
continue to gain ground, there is not the least doubt that 
the number of old bachelors and maidens will continue to 
increase and multiply in a manner quite contrary to 
Scripture. To conclude this heart-rending subject, I 
venture to affirm, that assemblages of this kind ought to 
be called eating, instead of drinking, or conversation par- 
ties, Their relative excellence and attraction is always 
estimated among the really fashionable, refined people, 
by the quality and quantity of the eatables and drinkables. 
One great requisite is plenty of oysters; but the sine qua 
non is, oceans of champagne. Master Stephen, who is 
high authority in a case of this sort, pronounced this party 
quite unexceptionable, for there was little conversation, a 
great deal of eating, and the champagne so plentiful, that 
nine first-rate dandies, including himself, got so merry, 
that they fell fast asleep on the benches of the supper 
table up stairs. I can answer for king Stephen, who was 
discovered in this situation at three in the morning, when 
the fashionables began to think of going home. 

For my part, Major, I honestly confess I was again 
ennuyé even unto yawning desperately in the very teeth of 
beauty. But I don’t lay it altogether to the charge of the 
party, being somewhat inclined to suspect the jokes of the 
little man of a million, and the Bingham wine, were 
partly at the bottom of this business. I wonder how it 
came into the heads of people of moderate common 
sense, that old wine could ever make people feel young, 
and consequently merry. There is gout past, present, 
and future—gout personal, real, and hereditary, lurking 
at the bottom of old wine; and nothing can possibly pre- 
vent this universal consequence of drinking it, but a natu- 
ral and incurable vulgarity of constitution, which cannot 
assimilate itself to a disease of such gentecl origin. 

I have since been at several of the first-rate fashionable 
conversations, where there was almost the same company, 
the same eatables and drinkables, and the same lack of 
pleasing and vivacious chit-chat. I sidled up to several 
little groups, whose loud laugh and promising little 
gestures, induced me to believe there was something plea. 
sant going on. Bat I assure you nothing could equal the 
vapid insignificance of their talk. There was nothing in it 
but ‘ La, were you at the ball last night ”—and then an 
obstreperous roar of-ill bred, noisy laughter. There is no 
harm in people talking in this way, but it is a cruel de- 
ceit upon the unwary, to allure a man into listening. In 
making my observations, it struck me that many of the 


young ladies looked sleepy, and the elder ones did cer- 


tainly yawn most unmercifully. There was, at one of 
these polite stuffings, an elderly lady, between whose jaws 


in the course of the evening did we involuntarily exchange 





party we happened to meet at, I determined to practise the 

| most resolute self-denial ; but it would not do; there was 
| an awful and irrisistible attraction about the Maelstrom of 
| her mouth, that drew me towards its vortex, and we have 
| continued to yawn at each other whenever we have met 
since. Wherever I turn my eyes, the cavern opens bes 
fore me, and my old habit of yawning has become ten 
times more rife than ever. 

But, seriously speaking, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the indefatigable votaries of fashion should look sleepy at 
these parties. Some of them have sat up all the night 
before, perhaps, in order not to discompose the awful curls 
ef Monsieur Manuel. Others, and I am told the major 
part of them, have been at parties five nights in the week, 
for two or three months past. You will recollect, that, 
owing to the absurd and ridiculous aping of foreign whims 
and fashions, these evening parties do not commence till 
the evening is past, nor end till the morning is come. 
Hence it is impossible to go to one of them, without 
losing a whole night's rest, which is to be made up by 
lying in bed the greater part of the next day. Such a 
course, fora whoic season, must wither the physical and 
moral strength, and convert a young woman into a mere 
machine, to be wound up a few hours by the artificial ex. 
citements of the eplendours of wealth, the vain gratifica- 
tion of temporary admiration, or the more substantial sti- 
mulus of the bill of fare of the sylph ethereal aforesaid. 
It is no wonder their persons are jaded, their eyes sunk, 
their chests flattened, their sprightliness repressed by mid- 
night revels, night after night, or that they supply the 
absence of all these, by ariificial allurements of dress, 
and artificial pulmonic vivacity. You will wonder to hear 
a chivalrous old bachelor rail at this ill-natured rate. But 
the truth is, J admire the last best work so fervently, that 
I can’t endure to see it spoiled and sophisticated, bya 
preposterous imitation of what is called the fashion; and 
so love the native charms of our native beauties, that it 
grieves my heart and rouses my ire to see them thus 
blighted, withered, and destroyed in the midnight chase 
of a phantom miscalled pleasure. 

Not three years ago, I am told, it was the custom to go 
to a party at eight, and come away at twelve, or sooner. 
By this sober and rational arrangement, a young lady 
might indulge in the very excess of fashionable dissipation, 
without absolutely withering the roses of her cheeks, and 
dying at thirty of premature old age, But, in an evil hour, 
some puppy, who, like my Master Stephen, had seen the 
world, or some silly woman, that had been-three months 
abroad, came home, and turned up the nose at these vul- 
garities—told how the fashionable parties began at mid- 
night, and ended at sunrise—and that they all laughed at 
the vulgar hours of the vulgar parties of the vulgar repub- 
licans. This was enough; Mistress Somebody, the wife 
of Mr. Such-a-one, who had a fine house in a certain strect, 
‘‘with folding doors and marble mantle-pieces,” and all 
that sort of thing, set the fashion, and now the gentility 
of a party is estimated in no small degree by the hour. If 
you want to be tolerably genteel, you must not go till half- 
past nine—if very genteel, at ten—if exceedingly genteel, 
at eleven ;—but if you want to be superlatively genteel, 
you must not make your appearance till twelve. 

The crying absurdity of this arrangement, in a society 
where almost every person at these parties has business or 
duties of some kind to attend to by nine.o’clock the next 
day, must be apparent. The whole thing is at war with 
the state of society here, and incompatible with the system 
of domestic arrangements and out-door business. It is a 
pitiful aping of people abroad, whose sole pursuit is plea- 
sure, and who can turn day into night and night into day 
without paying any other penalty but the loss of health, 





and the abandonment of all pretensions to usefulness. If 


and mine a most desperate sympathy grew up and flou-/ our travelled gentry cannot bring home something more 
rished. Our mouths, if not our eyes, may truly be said | 
to have met in this accord of inanity, and twenty times | 


valuable than these mischievous absurdities, they had 
better stay at home. They remind me of our good friend 
Sloper, who spent seven years travelling in the east, and 


sound table; but having once looked, I was fascinated to these tokens of mutual goo< le i " i ith hi : 
g " 1 good understanding. The next brought nothing home with him but an excellent mode of 
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spoiling rice and chickens, by cooking them after the 
Arabian fashion. 

Among the most disgusting of these importations is the 
fashion of waltzing, which is becoming common here of 
late. It was introduced, as I understand, by a party of 
would-be fashionables, who saw it practised at the operas 
with such enchanting Janguor, grace, and lasciviousness, 
that they fell in love with it, and determined to bless their 
country by transplanting the precious exotic. I would 
not be understood to censure those nations among whom 
the waltz is, as it were, indigenous—a national dance. 
Habit, example, and practice from their earliest youth, 
accustom the women of these countrics to the exhibi- 
tion, and excuse it. But for an American woman, with 
all her habits and opinions already formed, accustomed 
to certain restraints, and brought up with certain notions 
of propriety, to rush at once into a waltz, to brave the 
just sentiment of the delicate of her own and the other 
sex, with whom she has been brought up, and continues 
to associate, is little creditable to her good sense, her deli- 
cacy, or her morals. Every woman does or ought to know 
that she cannot exhibit herself in the whirling and lasci- 
vious windings of a waltz without calling up in the minds 
of men feelings and associations unworthy the dignity and 
purity of a delicate female. ‘The lascivious motions, the 
upturned eyes, the die-away languors, the dizzy circlings, 
the twining arms, and projecting front, all combine to 
awaken in the bosom of the spectators analogies, associa- 
tions, and passions, which no women, who values the 
respect of the world, ought ever wilfully challenge or 
excite. 

I must not forget one thing that amused me amid all 
this aping and ostentation. 
profusion of servants, lamps, and china, and silver forks 
at these parties, and couid not help admiring the magnifi- 
cence of the entertainer, as well as his wealth. But by 
degrees it began to strike me, that { had seen these things 
before; and, at last, I fairly detected a splendid tureer, 
together with divers elegant chandeliers and lamps, which 
I had actually admired the night before at a party in 
another part of the town. As to my old friend Simon, 
and his squires ef the body, he and I are hand and glove. 
I see him and his people, and the tureen, and the China, 
and the lamps everywhere. They are all hired in imita- 
tion of the fashionable people abroad. They undertake 
for every thing here, from furnishing a parry to burying 
a Christian. I can’t help thinking it isa paltry attempt 
at style. But adieu, for the present. I am tircd—are not 
you ? 
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THE PATRIOT SOLDIER. 
a 

The following most interesting narrative of the ‘ hair 
breadth scapes and imminent dangers” of a patriot soldier, 
is copied from Mexico, in 1827, by H. C. Ward, Esq. his 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ A ffuires in Mexico. 

The adventures of Victoria are altogether unequalled in 
the history of human sufferings: 

‘* Jt was his practice to keep but a small body of men 
about his person, and only to collect his force upon great 
occasions; a mode of warfare well suited to the wild habits 
of the natives, and, at the same time, calculated to baffle 
all pursuit. The instant a blow was struck, a general dis- 
persion followed ; in the event of a failure, a rendezvous 
was fixed for some distant point; and thus losses were often 
repaired before it was known in the capital that they had 
been sustained at all. Nor were Victoria’s exploits con- 
fined to his desultory warfare; in 1815, he detained aconvoy 
of 6000 mules, escorted by 2000 men, under command of 
Col. Aguila, at Puente del Rey, a pass, the natural strength 
of which the insurgents had increased, by placing artillery 
upon the heights by which it is commanded ; nor did it 


reach Vera Cruz for upwards of six months. The neces- | t 
sity of keeping open thechannel of communication with Eu-; a human being, nor thought, at times, ever to see one | 
induced Callega, in December, 1815, to intrust the , again.—His clothes were reduced to a single wrapper of | 


rope, 


chief command, both in civil and military, of the province | cotton, which he found one day, when, driven by hunger, | 
of Vera Cruz, to Don Fernando Miyares, (an officer of he had approached nearer than usual to some Indian huts, , 


{ wus at first struck with the | 


high rank and distinguished attainments, recently arrived 

from Spain,) for the special purpose of establishing a chain 
of fortified posts, on the whole escent to the Table-land, 
sufficiently strong to curb Victoria’s incursions. ‘The exe- 
cution of this plan. was preceded and accompanied by a 
series of actions between the insurgents and royalists, in 
the course of which Miyares gradually drove Victoria from 
his strong holds at Puente del Rey, and Puente de San 
Juan, (September, 1815,) and, although the latter main- 
tained the unequal struggle for upwards of two years, he 


} 


forcements which the government was continually sending 
to the seat of war ‘T'wo thousand European troups landed 
with Miyares, and one thousand more with Apodaca, (in 
1816,) and notwithstanding the desperate effort of Vic- 
toria’s men, their courage was of no avail against the 
superior discipline and arms of their adversaries. In the 
course of the year 1816, most of the old soldiers fell; those 
by whom he replaced them, had neither the same enthu- 
siasm nor the same attachment to his person. The zeal 
with which the inhabitants engaged in the cause of the re- 
volution was worn out; with each reverse their discou- 
ragement increased ; and as the disastrous accounts from 
the interior left them bit little hopes of bringing the con- 
test toa favourable issue, the villages refused to furnish 
any further supplies, the last remnant of Victoria’s fcl- 
owers deserted him, and he was left absolutely alone. 
Still his courage was unsubdued, and his resolution not to 
yield, on any terms, to the Spaniards, unshaken. He re- 
fused the rank and rewards which Apodaca proffered as the 
price of his submission, and determined to seek an asylum 
in the solitude of the forest, rather than accept the énduélo, 
on the faith of which so many of the insurgents yielded up 
their arms Tiis extraordinary project was carried into 
execution with a decision highly characteristic of the man. 
Unaccompanied by a single attendant, and provided only 
with a little linen and a sword, Victoria threw himself 
into the mountainous district which occupies so large a 
portion of the province of Vera Cruz, and disappeared 
from the eyes of his countrymen. His after history is so 
extremely wild, that I should hardly venture to relate it 
here, did not the unanimous evidence of his countrymen 
confirm the siory of his sufferings, as { have often heard 
it from his own mouth. During the first two weeks, 
Victoria was supplied with provisions by the Indians, 
who all knew and respected his name; but Apodaca was 
so apprehensive that he would again emerge from his re- 
treat, that a thousand men were ordered out, in small de- 
tachments, literally to hunt him down. Wherever it was 
discovered that a village had either received him, or relieved 
his wants, it was burnt without mercy; and this rigour 
struck the Indians with such terror, that they either fled 
at the sight of Victoria, or were the first to denounce the 
approach of a man whose presence might prove so fatal to 
them. For upwards of six months he was followed like a 
wild beast by his pursuers, who were often so near him, 
that he could hear their imprecations against himself, and 
Apodaca too for having condemned them to so fruitless a 
search. On one cecasion he escaped a detachment, which 
he fell in with unexpectedly, by swimming a river which 
they were unable to cross: and on several others he con- 
cealed himself, when in the immediate vicinity of the royal 
troops, beneath the thick shrubs and creepers with which 
the woods of Vera Cruz abound. At last, a story was made 
up, to satisfy the viceroy, of a body having been found, 
which had been recognised as that of Victoria.. A minute 
description was given of his person, which was inserted 
officially in the Gazette of Mexico, and the troops were 
recalled to more pressing labours in the interior. 


But Victoria’s trials did not ceasé with the pursuit; 
harassed and worn out by ihe fatigues which he had un- 
| dergone, his clothes torn to pieces, and his body lacerated 
; by the thorny underwood of the tropics, he was indeed al- 
| lowed a little tranquillity ; but his sufferings were still al- 
| most incredible: during the summer, he managed to sub- 
' sist upon the fruits of which nature is so lavish in those 

climates; but in winter he was attenuated by hunger, and 
I have heard him. repeatedly affirm, that, no repast has af- 
forded.him so much pleasure since, as he experienced, 
after being long deprived of food, in gnawing the bones of 
horses or other animals that he happened to find dead in 
the woods. By degrees he accustomed himself to such 
' abstinence, that he could remain four, and even five days 
without tasting any thing but water, without experiencing 
any serious inconvenience ; but whenever he was deprived 
| of sustenance for a longer period, his sufferings were very 
acute. For thirty months he never tasted bread, nor saw 





was unable to obtain any decisive advantage over the rein- | 





and this he regarded as an inestimable treasure. The 
mode in which Victoria (cut off as he was from all com- 
munication with the world,) received intelligence of the 
revolution of 1821, is hardly less extraordinary than the 
fact of his having been able to support existence amidst so 
many hardships, during the intervening period. When, 
in 1818, he was abandoned by all the rest of his men, he 
was asked by two Indians, who lingered with him to the 
last, and on whose fidelity he knew that he could rely, if 
any change should take place, where he wished them to 
look for him? He pointed, in reply, to a mountain at 
some distance, and told them that, on that mountain, per- 
haps, they might find his bones. His only reason for se- 
lecting it was its being particularly rugged and inaccessi- 
ble, and surrounded by fvrests of a vast extent. 

The Indians treasured up this hint, and as soon as the 
first news of Iturbide’s declaration reached them, they set 
out in quest of Victoria; they separated on arriving at the 
foot of the mountain, and employed six whole weeks in 
examining the woods with which it was covered; during 
this time they lived principally by the chase; but finding 
their stock of maize exhausted, and all their efforts un- 
vailing, they were about to give up the attempt, when ove 
of them discovered, in crossing a ravine, which Victoria 
occasionally frequented, the print of a foot, which he im- 
mediately recognised to be that of a European. By Eu- 
ropean, I niean European descent, and consequently ac- 
customed to wear shoes, which always give a difference of 
shape to the foot, very perceptible to the eye of a native. 
The Indian waited two days upon the spot; but seeing 
nothing of Victoria, and finding his supply of provisions 
quite at an end, he suspended upon a tree near the place, 
four tortillas, or liitle maize cakes, which were all he had 
left, and set out for his village, in order to replenish his 
wallets, hoping that if Victoria should pass in the mean- 
time, the tortillas would attract his attention, and convince 
him that some friend was in search of him. His little 
plan succeeded completely; Victoria, on crossing the 
ravine two days afterwards, perceived the maize cakes, 
which the birds had, fortunately, not devoured. He had 
then been four whole days without eating, and upwards 
of two years without tasting bread ; and he says himself, 
that he devoured the tortillas before the cravings of 
his appetite would allow him to reflect upon the singu- 
larity of finding them on this solitary spot, where he had 
never before secn any trace of a human being.—He was 
at a loss to determine whether they had been left there 
by a friend or a foe; but feeling sure that whoever had 
left them intended to return, he concealed himself near 
the place, in order to observe his motions, and to take 
his own measures accordingly. Within a short time the 
Indian returned ; Victoria instantly recognised him, 
and abruptly started from his concealment, in order to 
welcome his faithful follower; but the man terrified at 
seeing a phantom, covered with hair, emaciated, and 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing 
upon him with a sword in his hand from among the 
bushes, took to flight; and it was only on hearing 
himself repeatedly called by his name, that he re- 
covered his composure sufficiently to recognise his old 
general. He was affected beyond measure at the e 
in which he found him, and conducted him ins 
to his village, where Victoria was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm. The report of his re-appearance spread 
like lightning through the province, where it was not cre« 
dited at first, so firmly was every one convinced of his 
death ; but it was soon known that Guadelupe Victoria 
was indeed in existence, and all the old insurgents rallied 
around him. In an incredibly short time he induced the 
whole province, with the exception of the fortified towns, 
to declare for independence, and then set out to join Itur- 
bide, who was at that time preparing for the seige of 
Mexico. He was received with great apparent cordiality ; 
but his independent spirit was too little in unison with 
Iturbide’s project for this good understanding to continue 
long. Victoria had fought for a liberal form of government, 
and not merely for a change of masters; and Iturbide, 
unable to gain him ‘over, drove him again into the woods 
during his short lived reign, from whence he only re- 
turned to give the signal for a general rising against the 
too ambitious Emperor.” 

Here we must pause, and have only to add that the 
beautiful illustrations of the work stand in no need of the 
following interesting apology for them. 

** The drawings were all taken upon the spot, many of 
them under circumstances which would have discouraged 
most persons from making the attempt, as fatigue and’ 
burning sun often combined to render it unpleasant. [ 
mention this in justice to Mrs. Ward, whose name, in con- 
formity to custom, appears upon the plates, for all ef 
which I am indebted to her pencil,” 
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THE DEAD. 
- 
“ Blessed are the dead :—even so saith the Spirit; for they 
rest from their labours.” —Revelations, xiv, 13. 


Dead, and thou weep’st ?—oh, wherefore weep, 
And wish to rouse the slumberer from his sleep ? 
Never before so bland was his repose, 

So still—so dreamless !—Could those eyes unclose, 
What were their office >— What, save tears to shed ; 
And ah, fond mourner! couldst thou wake the dead, 
What wouldst thou summon from the grave to know ? 
What gifts, what promise thine, except from woe ? 
What happiness in this bleak isle remote, 

Save Hope—alternate bane and antidote,— 

What happiness bestow ? The storm is o’er, 

And wouldst thou rouse to list the billows roar? 
Recal the spirit from its blest abode, 

Again to thrid with pain life’s rugged road ? 





Dead, and thou weep’st ?—Rejoice, rejoice ! 
Put off thy sables, elevate thy voice, 
And in glad Peans, echoing to Heaven, 
Joy that release is to the weary given !— 
Weep, weep no more: the prison gates unbarred, 
The sighing of the captive exile heard, 
His fetters broke, from slavery set free, 
Lo! his the raptures of the heavenly ! 


Oh! weep not for the dead !—Sweet is their rest, 
And “ lightly lies the green turf on their breast :"’ 
Sweeter than is the labourer’s rest from toil, 
When hailed the welcome Sabbath with a smile ; 
Purer than infancy’s seraphic rest 
When hushed its cares upon a mother’s breast ; 
Sacred, and more serene than vesper hour, 
When shedding radiance upon hills and tower, 
The glowing west, in rainbow lustre drest, 
Pours its full glories upon ocean's breast ! 
Earth has no image, air, nor sea, nor sky, 
Meet to reflect the peace of those who die! 
The holy calm, the slumber all unbroke, 
When doff’d mortality’s oppressive yoke ; 

® And if nought earthly may the calm portray, 
~~ Nought here their blessedness to thought convey ; 

From what, oh say, may we an image take, 
To shadow forth their joy when morn shall break, 
Eternal morning, and those spirits blest 
Shall re-awake, and enter into rest ! 


Oh, weep not, sigh not : blessed are the dead, 
From earth to glorious heaven triumphant led ! 
No sin to darken, and no sorrow rend, 
Felicity that knows nor bounds or end, 
Theirs—ever theirs !—Mourner! from sorrow cease, 
The dead are blessed :—they repose in peace ! 
Liverpool. G, 





JUDAH. 
—_— 
« The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,”—* until Shiloh 
come.” —Gen. 49, 10. 
The blessing, crowning Judah's brow, 
Prophetic Jacob gave ; 
It slept not when his head was low, 
And in his father’s grave. 





And though the fury of the war 
On Judah’s borders be, 

The promised ruler still was there ; 
First of his people he. 





Glorious when peace its blessings shed, 
Glorious when battle came ; 

The foremost of the fight he led, 
And far was heard his name. 

Though captive in a strangers’ land, 
He felt the foeman’s chain ; 

The sceptre passed not from his hand, 
His home he hail’d again. 

Though oft forgetful of his God, 
He knew him but in name ; 

Above his father’s hills he trod— 
A Prince, till Shiloh came. 


He came,—foretold long years before, 
To seek and claim his own ; 
Then Judah’s sceptre was no more, 


And desolate his throne. H, W. J. 








NOTHING. 








Dear Sisters, I thought I could write you to-day, 
But when I began, I had nothing to say ; 
And nothing so shockingly teases my mind 
As to write about nothing, yet nothing I find. 
It was nothing that led me to Pembroke to-day, 
And nothing delightful I had in my way, 
With an old staggering horse, just worth nothing at all, 
There was nothing I dreaded so much as a fall, 
So that nothing enchanting, I hobbled along, 
Whilst I muttered out nothing instead of a song. 
There was nothing in all the vast prospect around, 
But a few wretched houses and much barren ground ; 
So, intent upon nothing, I rambled astray, 
For nothing's so easy as missing one’s way ; 
And nothing’s so hurtful as confident pride, 
So humility taught me to look for a guide, 
Who, for nothing, conducted me safe to the place, 
Where nothing's indelibly stamp’d on each face ; 
To encounter calamity, labour, and sorrow, 
If nothing prevent, I shall get home to-morrow. 
J. H 





THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 
eo 
My little babe is gone from me! 
And its face I never more shall see! 
And its little hands no more shall feel, 
And a kiss no more from its lips shall steal. 


But its pretty eyes still look on me, 

As if they could their mother see ! 

And its mouth is open as though ’twould speak, 
And bid me kiss its little cheek. 


But its eyes I know are glazed in death ! 
And I kiss its lips but there is no breath : 
And its hands are cold as the coldest stone, 
Oh! is my baby, then, dead and gone! 


But I bend my knee, and I breathe my prayer, 
And I know, my baby, that thou art there, 
Where grief, and pain, and sharp disease, 
Shall never more disturb thy peace. 


And I trust, my babe, that I shall see, 

And be restored again to thee! 

That, when life and its woes are o’er, 
Mother and child shall meet to part no more ! 











LINES TO A SISTER, ON THE DEATH OF HER INFANT. 
<= 
(From Freedom's Journal.) 
eee eee 
Nature’s great debt is paid; her spirit’s fled ; 
Thy playful Mary’s numbered with the dead. 
Why starts that tear ? why, sister, why repine ? 
Why murmur at thy Master’s will divine ? 


‘© She sip’d Lut lightly of life’s bitter cup ; 
Refused to drink the unsavoury potion up ;” 
With resignation calm, she turn’d aside, 
Disgusted with the nauseous taste, and died. 





She’s gone !—but whither ? To her God above! 
She’s flown to mansions of eternal love ; 

She’s chang’d this world of vanity and night, 
For those of endless pleasure and delight. 


Dear sister, dry thy tear-bedewed eyes ; 
Suppress thy fruitless, bosom-rending sighs ; 

Let from thy heart unholiness be driven, 

Then thou shalt meet thy lovely babe in heaven ? 








THE NEEDLES. 
ALUM BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
—<=>__ 

(From the Atheneum.) 


In what fantastic mood and frolic hour 
Did nature build these peaks, with all the dyes 
That sunset gives the clouds of summer skies, 
As if sweet Hesper had an earthly bower 
Far from his ewn bright west? The glorious dower 
Of fairy loveliness that greets our eyes 
In this lone bay, whose crags like rainbow rise, 
How much it hath of strange and witching power 
To bid the soul through wildest visions roam ! 
Perhaps the Gnomes bethought themselves to rear 
Beneath the breezy heavens an ocean home, 
And piled these cliffs by magic: many a year, 
Perhaps, some Ariel hath disported here 
Between these gorgeous rocks and yonder sea’s white foam. 








No. XIX. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—— 

FRANCIS QUARLES. 

This celebrated poet, the son of James Quarles, Esq. 
clerk of the green cloth, and purveyor of the navy to 
Queen Elizabeth, was born at Stewards, near Romford, 
Essex, in the year 1592. He was educated at a country 
school, and was removed thence to Peter-house, and after- 
wards to Christ Church College, Cambridge. When he 
left the university he became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
intending to study the law. 

He was appointed cup-bearer to the Queen of Bohemia, 
and chronologer to the city of London. After this he 
went over to Ireland, as secretary to James Usher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Lord Primate of Ireland; but in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of that kingdom he did 
not long remain there. Amongst his numerous works, 
in prose and verse, the most known are his Divine Em- 
blems, and his Enchiridion, both of which evince the 
author to have been a man of extensive learning. Lang- 
baine, a good authority in most cases, gives him the fol- 
lowing amiable character :—‘* He was a poet that mixed 
religion and fancy together, and was very careful in all 
his writings not to intrench upon good manners by any 
scurrility in his works; or any ways offending against his 
duty to God, his neighbour, or himself.” He died Sep- 
tember 8, 1644, and was buried in the parish church of 
St. Leonard’s, in Foster-Jane, London. 


THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


—=—— 

And what’s a life ?—a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 
And what's a life ?—the flourishing array 

Of the proud summer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay. 
Read on this dial, how the shades devour 

My short liv’d winter’s day! hour eats up hour; 
Alas! the total’s but from eight to four. 


Behold these lilies, which thy hands have made, 
Fair copies of my life, and open laid 
To view, how soon they droop, how soon they fade ! 
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Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon ; 
My non-ag’d day already points to noon $ 
How simple is my suit! how small my boon! 


Nor do I beg this slender inch to wile 
The time away, or falsely to beguile 
My thoughts with joy: here’s nothing worth a smile. 





MORS TUA. 





Can he be fair, that withers at a blast ? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live ? 

Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give ? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble, weak, and wan ? 

So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 

So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 

He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 

So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 

So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 

He’s old enough to-day, to die to-morrow : 

Why bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five feet long ? 

Thou’ rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor 
‘yeung. 


STANZAS. 
—=—__ 

As when a lady (walking Flora’s bower) 
Picks here a pink, and there a gillyflower, 
Now plucks a violet from her purple bed, 
And then a primrose (the year’s maidenhead,) 
There nips the briar, here the lover’s pansy, 
Shifting her dainty pleasures with her fancy, 
This on her arms, and that she lists to wear 
Upon the borders of her curious hair ; 
At length a rose-bud (passing all the rest) 
She plucks, and bosoms in her lily breast. 





ELEGY. 


«ales 
No, no, he is not dead; the mouth of fame, 
Honour’s shrill herald, would preserve his name, 
And make it live, in spite of death and dust, 
Were there no other heaven, no other trust. 

He is not dead; the sacred Nine deny 

The soul that merits fame should ever die. 

He lives; and when the latest breath of fame 
Shall want her trump to glorify a name, 

He shall survive, and those self-closed eyes 

That now lie slumb’ring in the dust, shall rise, 
And, fill’d with endless glory, shall enjoy 

The perfect vision of eternal joy. 


TO CHASTITY. 





—<—__—- 
Oh, Chastity !—the flower of the soul, 
How is thy perfect fairness turn’d to foul ! 
How are thy blossoms blasted all to dust, 
By sudden light’ning of untamed lust ! 
How hast thou thus defil’d thy ev’ry fect, 
Thy sweetness that was once, how far from sweet ! 
Where are thy maiden smiles, thy blushing cheek,— 
Thy lamb-like countenance, so fair, so meek ? 
Where is that spotless flower, that while—ere 
Within thy lily bosom thou did’st wear ? 
Has ton Cupid snatched it? hath his dart 
Sent courtly tokens to thy simple heart ? 
Where dost thou bide? the country half disclaims thee ; 
The city wonders when a body names thee: 
Or have the rural woods engrost thee there, 
And thus forestall’d our empty markets here ? 
Sure thou art not;—or kept where no man shows thee ; 
Or chang’d so much scarce man or woman knows thice. 








Hatural Pistorn. 


THE STUPENDOUS ELEPHANT, CHUNY. 
—_ 
DETAILS OF THE PROCESS ADOPTED FOR DESTROY- 
ING THE ANIMAL. 





The enormous strength of this surprising creature, when 
living, may be ascertained by the almost incredible resist- 
ance which his huge frame opposed to all the efforts made 
to destroy him. His destruction was a bloody and heart- 
rending scene. It required about thirty shots to bring 
the poor animal on his knees, from which, however, he 
soon arose as frantic and powerful as ever, and he received 
about eighty balls before he fell a second time. We be- 
lieve one hundred and twenty or thirty balls were lodged 
in his body before the dreadful business, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, was concluded.—Any person who con- 
templates the prodigious remains of this wonderful animal 
will be prepared to believe in the almost incredible tale of 
his death, which we subjoin, from a pamphlet published 
by the proprietor of the skeleton, for the accommodation 
of those who visit his exhibition. We shall pass over the 
causes which led to the destruction of this noble animal, 
and confine ourselves, on this part of the subject, to the 
single observation, that his death was deemed absolutely 
necessary. The pamphlet thus describes the tedious, and, 
in our opinion, bungling operation intended to put a pe- 
riod to his sufferings :— 

** Tt was always considered that the clephant’s den was of 
sufficient strength and magnitude to accommodate him, and 
be proof against any attack he was able to direct against 
it, even in his most violent displeasure. In the course of 
the four preceding years the front had sustained many 
hundreds of his powerful lounges, without any part having 
been substantially injured, or the smallest portion displaced, 
or rendered rickety in the slightest degree; but on this 
morning, (Wednesday,) about ten o’clock, he made a tre- 
mendous rush at the front, wholly unexcited by provoca- 
tion, and broke the tenon, or square end at the top of the 
hinge story-post, to which the gates are hung, from its 
socket, or mortise, in the massive cross beam above; and, 
consequently, the strong iron clamped gates which had 
hitherto resisted his many furious attacks upon them, lost 
their security. Mr. Cross was then absent from the me- 
nagerie, and, in the urgency of the moment, his friend 
Mr. Tyler, a gentleman of great coolness and faculty of 
arrangement, gave orders for a strong massy piece of tim- 
ber to be placed in front of his den, as a temporary fixture 
against the broken story-post ; and offered every thing he 
could think of to pamper, and, if possible, te allay the 
animal’s fury. On Mr. Cross’s arrival, he rightly judged 
that another such lounge would prostrate the gates; and, 
as it was known that Mr. Harrison, the carpenter of the 
den, who formerly possessed great influence over him, had 
now lost all power of controling him, it was morally cer- 
tain that if any other persons attempted to repair the mis- 
chief, in an cffectual way, their lives would be forfeited. 
Mr. Cross, under these circumstances of imminent danger, 
instantly determined to destroy the elephant with all pos- 
sible despatch, as the only measure he could possibly adopt 
for his own safety, and the safety of the public. Having 
formed his resolution, he went, without a moment’s 
delay, to Mr. Gifford, chemist, in the Strand, and re- 
quested to be supplied with a potent poison, destitute, if 
possible, of taste or smell. Mr. Gifford, sensible ef the 
serious consequences to Mr. Cross, in a pecuniary point 
of view, entreated him to reflect still further, and not to 
commit an act of which he might hereafter repent. Mr. 
Cross assured him that whatever irritation he might mani- 
fest, proceeded from his own feelings of regard towards 
the elephant, heightened by a sense of the loss that would 
ensue upon his purpose being effected ; adding, that he 
had a firm conviction, that unless the animal’s death was 
immediately accomplished, loss of human life must ensue. 
Mr. Gifford replied, that he had never complied more 
reluctantly with the wish of any one than with that of 
Mr. C. on that occasion, and he gave him four ounces of 
arsenic. Mr. C. declares that, on his way back, the con- 
flict of his feelings was so great at that moment, that he 
imagines no person contemplating murd uld endure 





greater agony. The arsenic was mixed wit oats, and a 
quantity of sugar being added, by way of inducement, it 


was offered to the elephant as his ordinary meal, by {us | +: 


keeper. The sagacious animal wholly retuced to torch i 
‘* His eyes now glared like lenses of glass, reflecting a 


| gla syoan, of the Strand, informe 


and burning light. In order to sooth him, some oranges, 
to which frnit he had great liking, were repeatedly offered ; 
but though these were in a pure state, he took them, one 
after the other, as they were presented to him, and drop- 
ping each on the floor of his den, instantly squelched it 
with his foot, and having thus disposed of a few, he refused 
to take another. This utter rejection of food, with amaz- 
ing increase of fury, heightened Mr. Cross’s alarm. He 
again went out, and, in great agitation, procured half an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to be mixed in a quantity of 
conserve of roses, securely tied in a bladder, to prevent, if 
possible, any scent from the poison, and with some hope 
that if the animal detected any effluvia through the air- 
tight skin, it would be the odour of roses and sugar, which 
were substances peculiarly grateful to him. The elephant 
was accustomed to swallow several things lying about 
within reach of his proboscis, which, if tendered to him, 
he would have refused; and this habit suggesting the pos- 
sibility that he might so dispose of this, which, it was 
quite certain, if presented would have been rejected, the 
ball was placed so that he might find it; but the instane 
he perceived it he seemed to detect the purpose: he hastily 
seized it, and as hastily letting it fall, violently smashed it 
with his foot. 

** The peril was becoming greater every minute. The 
elephant’s weight was upwards of five tons, and from such 
an animal's excessive rage, in a place of insecure confine- 
ment, the most terrible consequences were to be feared. 
Mr. Cross, therefore, intrusted his friend Mr. Tyler to 
direct and assist the endeavours of the keepers for the con- 
trol of the infuriated beast. He then despatched a mes- 
senger to his brother-in-law, Mr. Herring, in the New- 
road, Paddington, a man of determined resolution, and an 
excellent shot, stating the danger, and requesting him to 
come to the menagerie. As he arrived without arms, they 
went together to Mr. Stevens, gunsmith, in High Holborn, 
for rifles. On their way to him they called at Surgeons’- 
hall, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where they hoped to see the 
skeleton of an elephant, in order to form a judgment of 
the places through which the shots would be likeliest to 
reach the vital parts. In this they were disappointed, the 
College of Surgeons not having the skeleton of the animal 
in its collection: but Mr. Clift, who politely received 
them, communicated what information he possessed on 
the subject. Mr. Stevens lent him three rifles, and at his 
house Mr. Cross left Mr. Herring to get the pieces ready, 
after instructing him to co-operate with Mr. Tyler in at- 
tempting the destruction of the animal, if it should be 
absolutely necessary before he returned himself. From 
thence Mr. Cross hastened to Great Marlborough-street, 
for the advice of Mr. Joshua Brookes, the eminent anato- 
mist. He found that gentleman in his theatre, delivering 
a public lecture. Sense of danger deprived Mr. Cross of 
the attentions due to time and place under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and he immediately addressed Mr. Brookes : 
* Sir, a word with you, if you please, immediately: I have 
not an instant to lose.” Mr. Brookes concluded his lecture 
directly, and knowing Mr. Cross would not have intruded 
upon him except from extreme urgency, withdrew with® 
him, and gave him such instructions as the case seemed 
to require. Mr. Cross, accompanied by one of Mr. 
Brookes’s pupils, hastened homeward. They were met 
near the menagerie by Mr. Tyler, who entreated Mr. 
Cross to run to Somerset-house and obtain military assiste 
ance from that place, for they had been compelled to use 
the rifles i: their own defence, and had put a number of 
shot in him without being able to get him down. Mr. 
Brookes’s pupil accompanied Mr. Tyler to assist him, if 
possible, while Mr. Cross rapidly proceeded to Somerset~ 
house, where he found a sentry on duty, who did not dare 
to quit his post, and referred him to the guard-room, 
where there were only two other privates and a corporal, 
who, at first, declared his utter inability to lend him either 
men or arms; but on the earnest entreaties of Mr. Cross 
for aid, 2nd his repeated representations that he would be 
responsible in purse and person, and compensate any con- 
sequences that could be incurred by a dereliction from the 
formalities of military duty on so pressing an occasion, 
the corporal relented, and, with two of the privates, has- 
tened to the menagerie. 

** Mr. Cross now met Herring, of the public office, Bow. 
street, to whom he communicated the situation of affairs 
at Exeter ’Change, and requested his assistance in obtain« 
ing arms. Herriay suggested an application to Bow-street 
for that purpose. It apnears that, from accident, they 
were not procurable there; and deeming it possible that 
they might be got at Sir W. Congreve’s office, Mr. Cross 

hither, where he was also disappointed. Mr. Biooks, 

j Mr. Cross there were 

li arms in the neighbourhood of Somerset-house ; 
e, on returning to that place, were discovere? to be 
howitzers, and, therefore, useless, From thence he 
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went on board the police-ship stationed on the Thames, 
near Waterloo-bridge, expecting to find swivels, and was 
again disappointed ; being informed, however, that swivels 
were fired during civic processions from Hawes’s soap 
manufactory, on the Surreyeside of the river, near Black- 
friars’-bridge, he rowed over and obtained a swivel, with 
a few balls, and the head of a poker, and the assistance of 
one of Mr. Hawes’s men. The use for either, however, 
ceased to exist; for they arrived at the menagerie within 
a few minutes after the conclusion of such a scene as had 
never been exhibited in that place, nor, probably, in any 
other in this country, The elephant was dead. 

** To describe the proceedings at Exeter "Change, from 
the time of Mr. Cross’s leaving it, it is necessary to recur 
to the period of Mr. Herring’s appearance there, on his 
return from Mr. Stevens’s, in Holborn, with the three 
rifles, and one of Mr. Stevens’s assistants. He found that 
the violence of the elephant had increased every minute 
from the period of his departure with Mr. Cross, and that, 
at great personal hazard, Mr. Tyler, with Cartmell and 
Newsam, and the other keepers, had prevented him from 
breaking down the front of the den. 

** The keepers faced him with long pikes or spears, to 
deter him as much as possible from efforts to liberate him- 
self from the confinement, which at ordinary perieds he 
rad submitted to without resistance. When he lounged 
furiously at the bars, they assailed him with great bravery, 
and their threats anc menaces prevented the frequency of 
his attacks. In this state of affairs Mr. Herring concurred 
with Mr. Tyler, that to wait longer for Mr. Cross would 
endanger the existence of every person present ; and 
having communicated the fact to Mrs. Cross, who had the 
highest regard for the animal from his ordinary docility, 
she was convinced, by their representations, that his death 
must be accomplished immediately, and therefore assented 
to it. 

** For the information of persons not acquainted with 
the menagerie, it is necessary to state that it occupies the 
entire range of the floor above Exeter Change, the lower 
part of which edifice withinside is occupied by shops be- 
longing to Mr. Clarke. This part of the building, on 
the business of the day being concluded, is closed every 
night by the strong folding gates at each end, which, 
when open, allow a free passage to the public through the 
"Change. It will be perceived, therefore, that the flooring 
above is Mr. Cross’s menagerie, or, at least, that very 
important part of it which is allotted to his matchless col- 
lection of quadrupeds. A large arrangement of other 
animals is in other apartments, on a higher story. Nero, 
a lion, the noblest of his noble species in England, oc- 
cupies a den in the menagerie over the western door of the 
‘Change. Other lions and animals are properly secured 
in their places of exhibition, on each side of the room, 
and the cast end is wholly occupied by the den of the 
elephant; its floor being supported by a foundation of 
brick and timber, more than adequate to the amazing 
weight of the animal. The requisite strength and con- 
struction of this flooring necessarily raise it nearly two feet 
from the flooring of the other part of the menagerie, 
which, though amazingly stable, and capable of bearing 
any other beast in perfect safety, would have immediately 
given way beneath the tread of the elephant; and had he 
forced his den, he must have fallen through. 

** As soon, therefore, as his sudden death was resolved 
en, Mr. Tyler went down to Mr. Clarke, and, acquainting 
him with the danger arising out of the immediate neces- 
sity, suggested the instant removal of every person from 
the "Change below, and the closing of the Change gates. 
Mr. Clarke, and all belonging to his establishment, saw 
the propriety of their speedy departure, and, in a few | 
minutes, the gates were barred and locked. By the adop- | 
tion of these precautions, if the elephant had broken down 
the floor, no lives would have been lost, although much 
valuable property would have been destroyed; and, in 
the event contemplated, the animal himself would have 
been confined within the basement. Still, however, a 
slight exertion of his enormous strength could have forced 
the gates. If he had made his entry into the Strand, it is 
impossible to conjecture the mischief that might hare 
ensued in that crowded thoroughfare, from his infuriated 
passion. 

**On Mr. Tyler’s return up stairs from Mr. Clarke, it 
was evident, from the elephant’s extreme rage, that not a 
moment was to be lost. The three rifles, therefore, were 
immediately loaded, and Mr. Herring, accompanied by 

Mr. Stevens’s assistant, entered the menagerie, each with 
a rifle, and took their stations for the purpose of firing. 
Mr. Tyler pointed out to the keepers the window places, 


| thrusting at him. 


same place for shelter. The keepers, with their pikes, 
placed themselves in the rear of Mr. Herring and his 
assistant, who stood immediately opposite the den, at 
about the distance of twelve feet in the front. Mr. Herring 
requested Cartmell to call, in his usual tone, to the elephant 
when he exhibited him to visitors, on which occasions 
the animal was accustomed to face his friends with the 
hope of receiving something from their hands. Cartmell’s 
cry of ‘Chuny! Chuny! Chunylah!’ in his exhibiting 
tone, produced a somewhat favourable posture for his 
enemies, and he instantly received two bullets aimed from 
the rifles towards the heart; they entered immediately 
behind the shoulder blade, at the distance of about three 
inches from each other. The moment the balls had per- 
forated his body, he made a fierce and heavy rush at the 
front, which further weakened the gates, shivered the side 
bar next to the dislodged story-post, and drove it out into 
the menagerie. The fury of the animal’s assault was ter- 
rific, the crash of the timbers, the hallooing of the keepers 
in their retreat, the calls for ‘ rifles! rifles!’ and the con- 
fusion and noise incident to the scene, rendered it inde- 
scribably terrific. The assailants rallied in a few seconds, 
and came pointing their spears with threats. Mr. Tyler 
having handed two other rifles, they were discharged as 
before ; and, as before, produced a similar desperate 
lounge from the enraged beast at the front of his den. 
Had it been effective, and had he descended on the floor, 
his weight must have inevitably carried it, together with 
himself, his assailants, and the greater part of the lions, 
and other animals, into the "Change below, and by 
possibility have buried the entire menagerie in ruins. 
** Rifles! rifles!’ were again called for, and from this 
awful crisis it was only in the power of Mr. Tyler and 
some persons outside, to load quick enough for the dis- 
charge of one rifle at a time. The maddened animal 
turned round in his den incessantly, apparently with the 
design of keeping his head from the riflemen, who, after 
the two first discharges, could only obtain single shots at 
him. The shutter inside of a small grated window, which 
stood in a projection into the den, at one of the back 
corners, was now unshipped, and from this position Mr. 
Herring fired several shots through the grating. The 
elephant thus attacked in the rear as well as the front, 
flew round the den with the speed of a race-horse, utter- 
ing frightful yells and screams, and stopping, at intervals, 
to bound from the back against the front. The force of 
these rushes sho k the entire building, and excited the 
most terrifying expectation that he would bring down the 
entire mass of wood and iron-work, and project himself 
among his assailants. 

‘+ After the discharge of about thirty balls, he stooped 
and sunk deliberately on his haunches. Mr. Herring, 
conceiving that a shot had struck him in a vital part, cried 
out,—* He’s down, boys! he’s down!’ and so he was, but 
it was only for a moment: he leapt up with renewed vi- 
gour, and at least eighty balls were successively discharged 
at him from different posiiions, before he fell a second 
time. Previous to that fall, Mr. Joshua Brookes had ar- 
rived with his son, and suggested to Mr. Herring to aim 
especially at the ear, at the eye, and at the gullet. 

** The two soldiers despatched from Somerset-house by 
Mr. Cross came in a short time before Mr. Brookes, and 
discharged about three or four rounds of ball cartridge, 
which was all the ammunition they had. It is a remark- 
able instance of the animal’s subjection to his keeper, that, 
though in this deranged state, he sometimes recognised 
Cartmell’s usual cry of *Chimy ! Chuny! Chunylah !’ by 
sounds with which he was accustomed to answer the call, 
and that more than once, when Cartmell called out, * Bite, 
Chuny, bite!’ which was his ordinary command to the 


| elephant to kneel, he actually knelt, and in that position 


received the balls in the parts particularly desired to be 
aimed at. Cartmell, therefore, kept himself as much as 
possible out of view, as one of the assailants, in order that 
his voice might retain its wonted ascendancy. He and 
Newsam, and their comrades, took every opportunity of 
Cartmell, armed with a sword at the 
end of a pole, which he afterwards affixed to a rifle, pierced 
him several times. On the elephant’s second fall, he lay 
with his face towards the back of the den, and with one 
of his feet thrust out between the bars, so that the toes 
touched the menagerie floor. At this time he had from a 
hundred and ten to a hundred and twenty balls in him ; 
as he lay in this posture, Cartmell thrust the sword into his 
body to the hilt. The sanguinary conflict had now lasted 
nearly an hour ; yet, with astonishing alacrity, he again 
rose, Without evincing any sign that he had sustained vital 
injury, though it was apparent he was much exhausted.— 





ani such recesses as they might might fly toif the elephant | 
A, | 
broke through, and enjoining each man to select a par- | 


ticular spot as his own exclusive retreat, concluded by | effort at the gate, or, on receiving his death-wound, fall | 


He endeavoured to conceal his head by keeping his rear to 
the front; and lest he should either make a successful 





the whole away rapidly, the keepers availed themselves 
of the juncture to lash the gates of his den with a chain 
and ropes so securely, that he could not force them with- 
out bringing down the entire front. 

Mr. Herring now directed his rifle constantly at the ear ; 
one of these balls took so much effect, that the elephant 
suddenly rushed round from the blow, and made his last 
furious effort at the gates. Mr. Tyler describes this rush 
as the most awful of the whole. If the gates had not been 
firmly lashed, the animal must bave come through ; for, 
by this last effort, he again dislodged them, and they were 
kept upright by the chain and ropes alone. Mr. Herring, 
from this time, chiefly directed his fire at the gullet; at 
last he fell, but with so much deliberation, and in a po- 
sition so natural to his usual habits, that he seemed to have 
lain down to rest himself. Mr. Herring eontinued to fire 
at him, and spears were run into his sides, but he remained 
unmoved, nor did he stir from the first moment of his fall. 
Four or five discharges from a rifle into his ear produced 
no effect. It was evident that he was without sense, and 
that he had dropped dead into the posture wherein he 
always lay when alive. 

‘* The fact that such an animal, of such prodigious size 
and strength, was destroyed in such a place, without an 
accident, from the commencement to the close of the as- 
sault, is a subject of real astonishment. 

‘¢ The situation of Mr. Cross’s menagerie, after the 
removal of the elephant, was « qually, and almost as agree- 
ably surprising. A partial dissection took place on the 
Sunday ; and, in the course of the same day, the body of 
the animal, with the skeleton, hide, and every particle of 
the remains, were removed, A stranger entering the place 
on Tuesday, ignorant of the recent event, could not have 
suspected such an occurrence. The menagerie was des- 
titute of offensive smell, and, in every respect, preserved 
its usual appearance of order and cleaniiness. Thus much 
is testified by the Editor of the Every Day Book, from 
personal observation.” 


The Lndestigator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 











THE COTTON MARKET. 
—__ 

Our supplemental sheet of this day affords us the oppor- 
tunity of transcribing the following important letter from 
a late number of the Mercury, as requested from several 
quarters. 


COTTON TRADE. 
— 
Vos trahitis lanam, calathisque peracta refertis 
Vellera: vos tenui pregnantem stamine fusum 
Penelope melius, melius torquetis Arachne ; 
Horrida quate facit residens in codice pellez. 
JUVENAL. SAT. 2 
(TRANSLATION.] 
’Tis yours in skips the carded wool to bear, 
And stretch the filmy thread with nicest care; 
With swelling coils the well-shaped cop to fill, 
Beyond Penelope’s, Arachne’s skill: 
They might contend with beldames old and poor, 
In wooden shed before the cuttage door; 
But ne’er could old, nor youthful spinster vie 
With you, to make the polished spindle fly. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY 
GENTLEMEN,—The certainty or uncertainty of a regu. 
lar and abundant supply of cotton, suitable for the various 
descriptions of manufacture, is a matter of such vital in- 
terest to all who reside in this part of the kingdom, that no 
apology is necessary, I trust, in requesting your insertion 
of the subjoined memorial. The avowed determination of 
the Americans to establish a cotton manufactory in opposi- 
tion to the British, (as shown in their new Tariff Bill) has 
at length commanded the notice of our Government. How 
far the Americans may proceed in their scheme, and on 
what measures they may venture in its support, must be 
left to the development of time. It will, at all events, be 
well to be provided against the worst, and to this end the 
free communication of the experience and opinions ot 
those practically engaged in the business, may materially 
contribute. From the reports of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, on Mr. Huskisson’s motion for the 


akewing the danger of any two of them running to the | backwards against it, which would, inevitably, have carried papers relating to the American Tariff, it appears that 
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our Government looks to the East Indies for the supply of ; notwithstanding every claim for a pacific disposition to 
cotton, in default of America. But, in a matter of such | which this country may be entitled. That the American 


importance, it will not do to trust to one resource, and 
that a resource which, after all, may fail. For it is to 
be remembered that the culture of cotton is of old date in 
the East Indies; yet we have no knewledge of any ever 
having been produced there better than prime Surat, with 
the single exception of Popham’s Madras, which came 
only in small quantities, and at a cost which totally pre- 
cluded it from common use. What is wanted is low priced 
cotton, clean, fine, strong, white, and silky, such as the 
common American, and such as the Sicilian. In the an- 
nexed memorial it is maintained that the Greeks can pro- 
duce this description of cotton in quantity ; and that we 
are bound, in justice to ourselves, to afford them the op- 
portunity, seeing that nature has already done more for 
Greece than art may be able to do for the East Indies. 
The worst kind of Greek cotton, the Macedonia, would 
now sell for more than the best East India. For an ad- 
vomngeeme competition in the supplying of cotton to the 
British market, no country is so well situated as Greece. 
It is by much the nearest, and its ports can, at all seasons 
of the year, be frequented with safety, asto health; whilst 
the Southern ports of the United States are regularly for- 
saken in the summer and autumn, through the constant 
prevalence of malignant fever. In whatever country the 
attempt may be made to raise cotton, it is fortunate that 
the culture is of so easy a kind, that where the climate 
and soil are suitable, the preparation of a year or two will 


insure an extensive growth. Yours, 
Liverpool, dugust 4, 1828. A. B. 
MEMORIAL. 


The object of the present communication is to call your 
attention to a matter which intimately concerns the cotton 
trade of this kingdom; and which involves also in its con- 
sideration two most important points in the foreign rela- 
tions of the country at large. It is now scarcely more 
than forty years (a short period in the history of nations) 
since the independence of the United States of America 
was reluctantly recognised by the British Government. 
The celebration of the assumption of that independence, 
we, who inhabit this seaport town, have yearly to witness 
in the triumphant display of their national flag from the 
mast heads of the numerous, large, and elegant American 
vessels which crowd our docks to the exclusion, almost, 
of our own shipping. This annual exhibition might alone 
awaken jealousy, and excite alarm; for the spirit of inimi- 
cal rivalry towards this country, which prevails both in 
the American Government and throughout the American 
people, has been too frequently and too signally manifested 
for the knowledge of it to be dissembled by us. All their 
legislative enactments, in the regulation of their naviga- 
tion and commerce, have the distinct aim to secure a pow- 
erful maritime force, and to render themselves, by the 
establishment of domestic manufactures, of which the raw 
materials are the produce of their own soil, truly indepen- 
dent of us and of every foreign nation. This they are 
enabled to do by the great extent of the territory belong- 
ing to the Union, spreading over a longitude of 50 degrees 
(3000 miles) and a latitude of 1700 miles between the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth parallels, furnished: with every soil, 
and comprehending almost every climate. Whilst such is 
the progress of those States, for which every British man 
once thought it his duty to entertain a paternal care, and 
on all occasions to guard with a protecting arm, what is 
now the situation of ourselves, the once mighty protec- 
tors? The relative positions of the two are completely re- 
versed : we are beco:ne the dependent people,—dependent 
upon the objects of our former bounty, according to our 
own reckoning, but of our former oppression, if their re- 
port betaken. Of the present dependence of Great Britain 
upon the United States of America, no doubt can be enter- 
tained, when it is seen that of the cotton used by our spin- 
ners for many years back, more than two-thirds is of the 
growth of the United States; and when it is known that 
there is no adequate supply of cotton at present to be had 
from any other country which would form a proper sub- 
stitute for that of the American growth. In the Bowed 
-and Orleans cotton there is a silkiness and strength of staple 
absolutely necessary in the great weight of the yarn used by 
our own and the foreign manufacturers, which have hitherto 
been in vain sought in the cotton produced in Asia, or in 
any part of Africa, which has yet been tried. The Egyp- 
tian, Brazil, and East India cottons have each their ex- 
cellence, and their peculiar use; but for the main bulk of 
the trade no cotton has yet proved so desirable as the short- 
stapled American. 


dia cotton, in opposition to foreign spinning from Bowed 

and Orleans. Yet this must be the case in the event of 

war with the United States; and such an event may occur, 
4 





rulers and active politicians have any very strong aversion 
to war, none who have watched them Will believe. The 
aversion of the Americans, in general, to Great Britain, 


‘is discernible in an infinite number of instances; and 
/it is worth notice, that, with the exception of that of the 
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All the skill of our spinners and ma-_ 
nufacturers would he unavailing, if employed on East In. | 


Consul, who is well paid, there are only two mercantile 
houses of native Americans now resident in Liverpool, 
although nearly the whole of the trade between America 
and Liverpool is carried on in American shipping. In 
such circumstances, and with such indications, it becomes 
an interesting question, in what way is the danger to be 
averted, of so great a property in manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments, and so great a population as are 
engaged in the cotton trade being rendered useless, and 
thrown out of employment, by the very possible occurrence 
of an American war? To suggest the means of avoiding 
that danger, by a timely exertion in our own behalf, is the 
purpose of this letter. The only cotton which has been im- 
ported into Great Britain possessing the =: and, 
to our trade, the essential excellences of the short-stapled 
American, is the Sicilian cotton. It is similar in nature, 
and is of a quality intermediate between good Bowed 
and good Orleans; equally clean, strong, and silky with 
either, and of the best colour. To this cotton the Greek 
cotton is similar, and some of it is said to be of superior 
excellence: the Greeks, too, have been long used to its 
culture. Were the Greek territory rescued from the ra- 
vages of the Egyptian army, and the inhabitants left at 
liberty to pursue their agricultural labours, we might 
soon have a supply of cotton from thence, as well as of 
other articles useful and profitable to us. The tract of 
country in the Morea and Northern Greece, as far as Sa- 
lonica, is large ; and it is capable of producing good short- 
stapled cotton in a quantity equal to all our wants. Long- 
stapled cotton is grown in so many different countries, that 
no want of it need be feared. A trade in cotton with 
Greece would not be with us a new affair. It is nearly 
200 years since Humphrey Cheetham, the beneficent en- 
dower of the Manchester Blue-coat Hospital and Library, 
gained his ample fortune by the importation of cotton from 
the Levant; and, in our own times, there were regular 
and large importations of Cyprus, Salonica, and Mace- 
donia cotton, before the increased oppression of the Turkish 
Government annihilated the Greek trade. The Salonica 
and Macedonia cottons were both very serviceable; but 
the cotton of Livadia and the Morea, particularly that of 
the southern part of the Morea, is known to be superior, 
being favoured with a warmer climate and a richer soil. 
Had the Greeks been under a regular government, and 
allowed to make use of the natural advantages of their 
country, a regular trade in cotton would have been long 
ago established with them, and the supply of their cotton 
would have effectually prevented the prices of Bowed Ame- 
rican cotton from being run up to 3s. per lb. as they were 
in 1808 and 1809, during the time of the embargo, when 
the whole of the cotton spinners and weavers of Great 
Britain were within a few wecks’ time of being thrown 
out of employment. That peril was averted by Mr. Er- 
skine’s Agreement, made in contravention of his instruc- 
tions. By each successive tariff adopted by the United 
States, the importation of British manufactures is more 
and more restricted; but however favourable to our trade 
their laws might be, the black population of the Southern 
States are kept in such a state of destitution by their 
masters, as to be incapable of indulging in the purchase of 
clothing and the other articles of our commerce, even to a 
moderate extent. The Greeks, on the ‘contrary, are a 
people fond of dress, and of the comforts of civilized life 
to be derived from the use of our manufactures of every 
kind, and would soon become valuable customers to us, 
the export and return being mutually advantageous and 
easy. From the advancement of the Greeks as an inde- 
pendent state, we should have much to hope and nothing 
to fear; for they would soon find us to be their most pro- 
fitable connexion, as well as their natural ally and protec- 
tor against the aggressions of their more powerful neigh- 
bours. From the Americans our apprehensions of injury 
daily increase, and our chance of benefit daily becomes 
less: they are each year imposing additional taxes on the 
importation of our articles of produce and manufacture, 
and their utmost good-will is to sell us their produce at as 
high prices as they can obtain; the trade with them has 
long ceased to give employment to our shipping; they 
are each year adding to the number of thcir ships of war, 
and not one of the points in which the last war originated 


has yet been settled: surely it is high time for us to find | 


out some other people upon whom we may with more 
safety rely for the supply of the materials required by so 
large a portion of our manufacturing population, as are 
engaged in the cotton trade, for their employment, and, 





consequently, for their subsistence. From the circum- 
stance of the cotton plant requiring a warm climate, the 
manufactures of Great Britain must always be dependent 
on foreign supply. ‘The best corrective of this inconveni- 
ence lies in deriving that supply from as many discon- 
nected countries as can be made to find their advantage in 
the commerce. 
Liverpool, July 16, 1828. 








BOTANY. 

Plants.—Botany, at least any system which can be 
considered worthy of the title, is of very modern date. 
According to Sprengel, there are seventy-one plants no- 
ticed in the Old Testament. From the days of the pro- 
phets to the birth of our Saviour the progress of botany 
was inconsiderable; for, near the Christianera, Dioscorides, 
who followed Hippocrates and Theophrastus, enumerated 
only about 600 plants. Pliny, inthe year 74, from a care- 
ful examination of nearly 2000 volumes of Greek and 
Roman authors, increased the list to nearly 1000. In the 
succeeding 1400 years, which bring us through the dark 
ages, nearly all that had been done consisted in the col- 
lection of fragments from the wreck of the ancients, and 
mingling them with superstition and error. Not more 
than 500 new plants were noticed through so great a space 
of time. The whole, too, were still in chaotic confusion. 
During the sixteenth century vegetable history made a 
rapid stride. Classification commenced; printing lent 
her aid; and Clusius, Gesner, Casalpinus, Bauhin, and 
their contemporaries, did more than had been effected in 
all the previous ages of the werld. Between the year 
1600 and 1700, Morison, Ray, Tournefort, Boerhaave, and 
several others, gave splendid specimens of industry and 
penetration. At this time about 6000 plants were regis- 
tered, and classed agreeably to different systems; each 
arrangement ingenious, but still defective in practice. It 
remained for the celebrated Linnzus, in the last century, 
to promulgate a system of classification, at once fraught 
with ingenuity, and simple in practice. He published 
nearly 9000 distinct species of plants, and left the science 
so attractive to his successors, that the avidity with which 
it has been pursued, has already increased the number of 
described plants to nearly 40,000, independent of cryp- 
togamous subjects.—Muund’s Botanic Garden. 

Tobacco.—To give but a faint outline of all that has 
been said and done respecting tobacco, would require 
many volumes. The introduction of the practice of 
smoking has been commonly ascribed to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, about the year 1584; and the excess to which its use, 
or rather abuse, was soon afterwards carried, must have 
been great, to have called forth the numerous invectives, 
and even laws, against it. King James I. added his name 
to the list of its opponents, and wrote a philippic entitled 
a **Counterblaste to Tobacco,”’ in which he warns his 
subjects, in an earnest manner, not to sin against God, 
and harm their own persons and goods, and render them- 
selves scorned and contemned by strangers who should 
come among them, by persevering in ‘* a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hatefull to the nose, and harmfull to the 
braine.”—In Russia, also, smoking was forbidden under 
the pain of having the nose cut off; and so late as 1690, 
the Romans were excommunicated if detected in using 
snuff or tobacco in the church of St. Peter. In various 
other countries, also, the,public authorities have been, at 
one time or other, equally strenuous in their endeavours 
to suppress the use of what one man calls a pernicious 
weed, whilst another designates it the ‘* plant divine.” 
Men, like certain animals of inferior order, are but imi- 
tators of others’ actions, or smoking and snuffing would 
be far less prevalent in the present day. Its virtues, as it 
is usually employed, are very doubtful; its gratifications 
artificial. Though it may be cultivated in England with 
considerable success, its qualities are likely to be acrimo- 
nious ; being found mild in flavour in proportion to the 
heat of the climate in which it has grown. Its cultivation 
here is, however, prohibited by an act of Charles II., 
otherwise than to the extent of half a pole in a physie 
garden.—Maund's Botanic Garden, 
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FROM WEBBE’S SCOTCH SONGS, PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HIME AND SONS. 





‘— 
ANDANTE. Gin liv - - ing worth cou’d win my heart, You wou’d na speak 
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Yet, oh! gin Heav’n in mercy soon I come, I come, my Jamie dear, nalié 
Wou’d grant the boon I crave, And, oh! wi’ what gude will 

And tak this life, now naething worth, I follow wheresoe’er ye lead, M 
Sin Jamie’s in his grave. Ye canna lead to ill. sa lar 

And see his gentle spirit comes She said, and soon a deadly pale Re 
‘Yo show me on my way, Her faded cheeks possest ; bien « 

Surpris’d, nae doubt, I still am here, Her waefu’ heart forgot to beat, 

Sair wond’ring at my stay. Her sorrows sunk to rest. -.. 
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The Kaleidoscope. 


THE INVESTIGATOR. 





A Student expresses much satisfaction at the de- 
partment of the Kaleidoscope under this title, and 
hopes that we will continue the series without inter- 
ruption, in future; so that each volume may contain 
a collection of valuable documents on important sub- 
jects. We shall endeavour to meet the wishes of 
A Student, as we possess unusual facilities for col- 
lating such articles as those which he so much ap- 
proves. From sixty toa hundred newspapers pass 
weekly through our hands; and in many of these 
are valuable documents, which we can, with pro- 
priety and advantage, appropriate, without violating 
our pledge to abstain from political subjects. 

Political Economy, divested of quackery, is a most 
important study, on the right understanding of which 
not only public, but private, prosperity materially 
depends; and it is yur intention to collect together 
a scattered body of valuable articles on the subject, 
which we shall glean from the various valuable jour- 
nals that pass under our review. 

We cannot give a better sample of the kind of 
articles which properly belong to this department 
of our journal, than the letter and memorial which 
appears in page 62, under the head Investigator, and 
which well merits the attention of our merchants 
manufacturers, and the British legislature. 


The Bouquet. 
“* ] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
TRADUIT SUR UN MUNUSCRIT INDIEN, COMPOSE PAR UN ANCIEN 
BRAMINE. 














—_— 
Partie I.—Les Devoirs de ? Homme, considéré en 
Qualité d Individu. 


SECTION IV. 
EMULATION. 

Si ton ame a soif de gloire, si ton oreille prend plaisir a 
la voix de louange, sors de la poussiére, ov tu as pris 
naissance, et ne te proposes pas pour but des objets 
relevés. 

Tl fut un tems ov ce chéne, qui porte avjourd’hui sa téte 
dans les cieux, n’etoit qu’un gland caché dans les entrailles 
de la terre. 

Travaille a te rendre le premier dans ta vocation ; ne 
permets pas que personne te dévance en faisant bien ; ne 
porte point envie au mérite d’autrui, mais cultive tes 
talens. 

Garde toi d’employer des moyens indignes pour dépri- 
mer un rival; tache de le surmonter en vertus; ainsi les 
efforts que tu feras pour vaincre, s’ils ne sont pas couronnés 
de succes, le seront de gloire. 

Par l’émulation l’esprit de homme s’anime ; il entre 
avec ardeur dans la carriére, et il la fournit avec joye en 
fixant ses yeux sur le prix. 

Tel que le palmier qui résiste a la main qui le courbe, 
il se roidit contre les obstacles. 

Il tend vers ce qu’il y a de plus glorieux, ainsi que l’aigle 
qui prend l’essur et fixe ses regards sur le soleil. 

Les actions des grands hommes se présentent a son 
esprit dans les visions de la nuit, et son occupation jour- 
naliére est de les imiter. 

Il forme de grands desseins, et il se délecte a les voir 
accomplis; son nom vole jusqu’aux extrémités du monde. 

Mais le coeur de l’envieux n’est que fiel et amertume; 
sa langue darde le venin. ; 

Retiré dans un coin, il y est rongé de chagrin, et le 
bien qui arrive  autrui est un tourment pour lui. 

La haine et la malice le minent, et il ignore le repos. 

Comme son cceur n’a aucun sentiment de bonté, il croit 
son prochain semblable a lui. _ 

Il tache de ravaler ceux qui excellent par dessus lui, et 


Tl se tient aux aguets, et médite le mal; mais, objet de 
la détestation des hommes, il est écrasé, comme l’araignée, 
dans sa propre toile. 





SECTION V. 
PRUDENCE. 

Ecoute les paroles de la Prudence; fais attention a ses 
conseils, et serre les dans ton ceur; ses maximes sont d’un 
usage universel ; c’est sur elle que les vertus s’appuyent ; 
elle est le guide de la vie humaine. 

Tiens ta langue en bride, et mets un frein a tes lévres ; 
sois maitre des paroles de ta bouche pour assurer ton répos. 

Que celui qui se moque du boiteux, prenne garde a 
marcher droit lui-méme; celui qui parle avec plaisir des 
fautes d’autrui entendra parler ) siennes dans |’amer- 
tume de son ceeur. 

Trop parler conduit au repentir, mais la sureté est dans 
le silence. 

Un grand parleur est le fleau de la societé; l’oreille 
souffre de l’excés de ses paroles; c’est un torrent dont le 
bruit etourdit ceux qui )’approchent. 

Ne te vante point toi-méme, car tu t’amasseras du mé- 
pris; ni ne fais de personne un objet de derision, car cela 
est dangereux. 

La raillerie amére est le poison de l’amitié, et celui qui 
ne scauroit retenir sa langue en souffrira. 

Donne toi toutes les commodités sortables a ta condition ; 
cependant, n’étends pas au juste ta dépense aussi loin que 
tes moyens, afin que la prévoyance de ta jeunesse fasse ta 
consolation dans tes vieux jours. 

Occupe toi de tes propres affaires; laisse le soin de 1’état 
a ceux qui sont appellés a le gouverner. 

N’achete pas les plaisirs 4 trop grands fraix, que la peine 
de les acquerir n’excéde pas la douceur de la jouissance. 

Sois vigilant dans la prospérité, et économe au milieu 
de l’abondance; celui qui se gorge du superflu vivra pour 
regretter le nécessaire. 

Que l’expérience des autres t’enseigne la sagesse, et 
apprends de leurs fautes a corriger les tiennes. 

Ne te fie pas a un homme avant de l’avoir éprouvé ; 
cependant, ne te defie point sans raison. La charité n'est 
pas soupconneuse. 

Lorsque tu te seras assuré de la probité d’un homme, 
serre le dans ton cur comme un tréser ; qu’il te soit pré- 
cieux comme un joyau d’une valeur inestimable. 

Refuse les dons offerts par une main intéressée; ce sont 
des lacs dont tu ne pourras jamais te débarrasser. 

N’employe point aujourd’hui ce qui te sera demain 
nécessaire, et n’abandonne point au hazard ce que tu peux 
preévoir et prévenir. 

Cependant, ne t’attends point que ta prudence t’assure 
un succés infaillible, car le jour ne sgait point ce que la 
nuit enfantera. 

Le fou n’est pas toujours malheureux, et le sage ne 
réussit point toujours; cependant, le fou ne se procura 
jamais une satisfaction parfaite, et le sage ne fut jamais 
entiérement malheureux. 

(Continuation dans le prochain.) 


Lo ——— — 
TAKING OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


——_ 
(From Maloolm's Reminiscences.) 


The sea was bright and calm; not a cloud obscured 
the sky ; not a breath of air stirred the leaves, or broke 
upon the surrounding silence—when, all at once, on a sig- 
nal being made, fifty-four pieces of artillery opened their 
fire upon the castle with such a crash of thunder, as if 
heaven and earth were coming together. Immediately 
after the flash and cloud from the batteries below, frag- 
ments of the castle wall were seen tumbling down, and the 
fire was kept up with such unceasing and tremendous 
effect, that about one o’clock, p. m. a flag of truce was 
hoisted at the Mirador battery, and terms of capitulation 
proposed, which were agreed to. The French troops, 
amounting to 1836 men, including the sick and wounded, 
were to surrender, and the fifth division of the British 
army marched into the town to receive them, the bands of 
music of the various regiments playing the favourite 
march, ‘* See the Conquering Hero comes!” Our troops 
were drawn up along the ramparts, and in a short time we 
perceived the French garrison, headed by their commander, 
General Rey, slowly advancing from the castle, and wind- 





il donne a toutes leur actions une interprétation maligne. 





its narrow and only path-way. Upon arriving in the town, 
immediately below the place where we were stationed, the 
garrison threw down their arms with an air of indignation ; 
and at that moment a feu-de-joie was fired from the bat- 
tery at the termination of the trenches, after which Sir 
Thomas Graham and General Rey stepping out from their 
respective troops, met and shook hands, and doubtless ex- 
perienced 

‘ The stern joy which warriors feel, 

In foemen worthy of their steel.” 

Along with the garrison were three ladies, the wife and 
daughters of a French commissary. A British officer 
escorted them from the scene of confusion, and they were 
permitted to return to France. 

The castle had been defended by the French with the 
utmost gallantry, and, from the devastations of our shot 
and shells, which every part of it exhibited, was evidently 
no longer tenable. It commanded a fine view of the coast | 
of France, from which, notwithstanding the vigilance of | 
our ships of war, provisions had been thrown into the gar- | 
rison by means of boats during the night. 

The recollection of St. Sebastian will haunt me as long 
asI live. It exhibited a scene sufficient to blanch the 
hair and to wither the heart. Many of the streets were 
blown up into hills of rubbish ; not a house was left en- 
tire; not a living thing was to be seen—not a sound did I 
hear but the echo of my own footfalls through the lonely 
streets, or the wind as it moaned away through that city 
of the dead, which stood in all the blackness of recent 
ruin, far more appalling than the grass grown streets and 
ivyed walls which time has renovated with the freshness of 
nature, shedding beauty over desolation. Around the 
trenches the dead, in some instances, had been buried— 
but so partially, that their feet and hands were frequently 
to be seen above the turf, with the flesh mouldering away, 
and the bones whitening in the air. Along the ramparts 
and streets they lay in groups, even as they had been mown 
down; and innumerable heads, legs, and arms, were 
strewn around, in the various stages of decay, and mangled 
and half devoured by birds of prey. Numbers of dead 
bodies also were floating beneath the walls, followed by 
swarms of fishes. The effluvia was dreadful; but I will 
no longer dwell upon the scene of horror. 
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s*liscellanics. 
MATRIMONIAL MATTERS. 
- 
Our readers are perhaps aware that the miscreant 
Corder obtained his wife by the very singular pro- 
cess of advertising in the public newspapers. As the 
letters which he received in reply to his advertise- 
ment have been published in all the leading jour- 
nals, we shall here give them a place in the Kaleido- 
scope, merely premising that, notwithstanding the 
fact of the writer having actually procured a wife 
by his advertisement, it must be obvious, to the most 
superficial reader, that some of the subjoined letters 
are palpable hoaxes, intended to raise a laugh, at the 
expense of the wife-hunter.-—Edit. Kal. 
WM. CORDER'S ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 
—=—_— 
The fellowing is, we understand, a copy of the ad- 
vertisement by which Corder obtained his wife: 
A private gentleman, aged twenty-four, entirely independ. 
ent, whose disposition is not to be exceeded, has lately lost 
the chief of his family by the hand of Providence, which has 
oceasioned, amongst the remainder, cireumstances the most 
disagreeable to relate. To any female of respectability, who 
would study for domestic comfort, and who is willing to con- 
fide her future happiness to one in every way qualified to 
render the marriage state desirable, as the advertiser is in 
affluence: many happy marriages have taken place through 
means similar to this now resorted to. It is hoped none will 
answer through impertinent curiosity; but, should this meet 
the eye of any agreeable lady, who feels desirous of meeting 
with a sociable, tender, kind, and sympathizing companion, 
she will find this advertisement worthy of notice. Honour 
and secresy may be depended on. As some liitle security 











ing down the side of the rock in long serpentine lines, by 
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that matrimonial advertisers never fail to have a long list 


of correspondents of this class: — | 
Sir,—On perusing your advertisement in the Sunday Times, | 
it immediately struck me that a merry-hearted, as well as an | 
ngreeable companion, might be necessary to your happiness | 
in a wite, particularly as your spirits appear to be in a state of | 
depression; if so, you may possibly find, in your humble ser- 

vant, the identical little companion formed to constitute your 

felicity. 

The young lady who writes the next letter shows a very 

proper anxiety about the religion of Mr. Corder. Her 

opinion of the readiness of her sex to engage in the 

‘* gentle strife of conjugal endearments,” is pretty well 

expressed where she intimates that he may be a husband 

before he receives her communicvtion. 

Sirn,—Perusing your advertisement in the Sunday Times, 

for a partner, I have taken the liberty of addressing you. I 

must agree with you that it is a strange way of forminga 

matrimonial connexion; however, from what you mention, 

I think there is a prospect of happiness. I should have no 

objection of forming a connexion of the kind, after a further 

explanation ;—first, the respectability of your family and 

connexions; to what Church you belong, &c. I am about 

twenty-three years of age, and I have the vanity to think 

that my person would please most men, and my disposition 

withouta fault. I have, however, no fortune, but my family 

and connexions are very respectable. I have very near 
connexions high in the employ of the Company; in 

short, I could easily give you satisfactory references; my 

education has been liberal, and I flatter myself Iam able to 
conduct myself in any company. You may, before this 

reaches you, be engaged, 1 shall therefore say nothing more 
on the subject, without I hear from you in reply; if 1am to 


against idle application, it is requested that letters may be 
addressed (post paid) A. Z., care of Mr. Koster, stationer, 68, 
Leadenhall-street, with real name and address, which will 
meet with most respectful attention. 

The following conversation, on the subject of this ex- 
traordinary advertisement, took place between Corder and 


one of his attendants : 
Attendant.—Pray, Mr. Corder, is it true that it was by 
an advertisement you were first introduced to Mrs. Corder ? 
Corder.—\ndeed it was. ‘ 
Altendant.—Had you many answers toit? . 
Corder.—I had forty-five. Some from ladies in their 
carriages. 
Aitendant.—Well, that surprises me. 
Corder.—Surprise you, so it may, as itdid myself; but 
I missed of a good thing. 
Altendant.—Wow is that ? 
Corder.—Why, then, I will tell you. One of the an- 
swors which I received required that | should be at a cer- 
tain church on an appointed day, dressed in a particular 
way, and [ should meet a lady, also dressed in a particular 
way; and boih understanding what we came about, no 
further introduction was necessary. 
Alttendant.—But how could you know her ? there might 
be another lady dressed in the same way ? : 
Corder.—Oh! to guard against a mistake, she desired 
that I should wear a black handkerchief round my neck, 
and have my left arm in a sling; and in case I should 
not observe her she would discover and introduce herself. 
Altendant.—And did you meet her ? ae 
Corder.—No, I did not; I went, but not in time, as 
the service was over when I got there. 





other; and Iam very sure that time must glide on much 
more agreeably when passed in the society of a tender and 
affectionate companion. To convince you that I am of a re- 
spectable family, I will give you a few particulars, which, I 
hope and trust, will be kept a secret. My father was a ——., 
I was left an orphan, under the guardianship of » who 
placed me at a school to be educated for a governess; eonse- 
quently, I have moved in society perhaps not inferior to the 
rank you hold; but, by a deviation from rectitude, which 
was occasioned by the too easily listening to the flattery of 
one whose vows I foolishly believed to be true, Iam entirely 
deserted by my family, and banished from society; never- 
theless, I flatter myself that I do not altogether merit such a 
fate; for, I do assure you, that no one could have aeted more 
prudently than Ihave done since the unfortunate circumstance 
happened, which has very much destroyed my peace of mind; 
but I still hope tu see better days. 1 am 22 years of age, 
but have not the least pretensions to beauty—quite the con- 
trary. I havea sweet little girl, whois my greatest comfort; 
she is sixteen months old, and is beginning to prattle very 
prettily. I have no fortune whatever, but am supporting 
myself by needlework at present, until I can meet with 
something more to my advantage. I mention these facts 
that you may not be led into any error; for I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to act with any duplicity towards any one, and 
[leave you to consider how far your generosity will extend 
to appreciate my wrongs, and excuse my past misconduct. 
I can only add, that, should you wish an interview, I am 
ready at any time to see you, either at my own abode, which 
you will find very respectable, or at any place you may 
| appoint, appropriate with the circumstance. 








OMENS, SECOND SIGHT, &c. 
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Altendant.—Then, when you did not meet her, how do 
you know that she was respectable ? 

Corder.—Because the pew-opener told me that such a 
lady was inquiring for a gentleman of my description ; 
and she came in an elegant carriage, and was a young 
woman of fortune. (Sighing heuvily.) 

Attendant.—Then you never saw her afterwards ? 

Corder.—No, never; but I found out where she lived 
and who she was, and would have bad an interview with 
her were it not that I became acquainted with Mrs. Cor- 
der, from whoin I was not a day absent until we were 
married, 

Attendant.—Was that long after your acquaintance ? 

Corde?.—About a weck. 


Iam, Sir, your humble servant. 

Sir,—Observing in the Sunday Times an advertisement for 
a wife, I am induced, though with some reluctance, and an 
apprehension of overstepping the bounds of female propriety, 
to give it an immediate reply. I am a young lady of rank 
and fortune, graceful in person, with light blue eyes, 
Grecian contour of countenance, and a figure slim, maidenly, 
and susceptible. In disposition I am remarkably amiable; 
indeed, my aunt Lady C——, assures me thuit I am “all 
soul,” fond of domestic retirement, and eagerly desirous of 
exploring the mysteries of matrimony. Should this suit 
your pre-conceived notions of a wife, I shall be happy in the 
honour of an interview; for which purpose I will walk down 
Constitution-hill next Thursday, dressed in deep mourning, 
with a long black veil thown over me. I shall expect to see 





ANSWERS TO THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Sir,—I beg to answer your advertisement of last Sunday, 
but really think it nothing but a frolic; 1 know a charming 
young woman, of no property, her friends highly respectable, 
nineteen years of age, exceedingly agreeable person, has had 
the charge of her parents’ house these three years, and brought 
up by atruly amiableand virtuous mother. I can, with great 
truth, say the young lady is not aware of my answering your 
advertisement. 1f you think proper you may address a line 
to Mrs. I hope you will act honourably with regard to 
the name, as the writer isa married woman. A friend will 
put this in the twopenny post.—Your obedient servant. 

The young lady has never been attached to any one, 
has she ever left her friends. 

Sir,—As I am at present resident at » your adver- 
tisement did not meet my notice until this morning. Feel- 
ingly alive to the generally received opinion of the impropriety 
of answering advertisements, I will, for once, swerve, and 
reply to yours. You must, at present, excuse my giving you 
my address, as this letteris unknown toany one; and should 
we, eventually, become acquainted, I should not ever wish it 
known, even to my own family, the way the acquaintance 
was formed. My family and connexions are of the highest 
respectability and character; mine would bear the most rigid 
scrutiny. In person! am considered a pretty little figure: 
hair nut brown, blue eyes, not generally considered plain, my 
age nearly 25. My married friends have often told me I am 
calculated to make an amiable man truly happy; and, with- 
out vanity, I think I am;—as I am cheerful, domestic, of 
good education and disposition, and have always mixed in 
good society. In a letter like this egotism must be pardoned. 
Should you consider this deserving of consideration, as I 
trust you are a man of honour, and would not sport with the 
feelings of a young person of respectability; if you are serious 
on this subject, any farthercommunications you may require 

i willreadily give. If you will directa letter to meas under, 
i willeall there Thursday and Saturday mornings. May I 
request your name, andif your residence is generally in Lon- 
don or the country? 

The following was written by a young lady who was im 
the habit of visiting at a certain hotel in Bow-street, called | 
** Lucky Bobs.” It was dictated by a male companion | semples my own fate, that I cannot help thinking that our 
over a pint of wine. We haye been given to understand | dispositions would, in some nieasure, be congenial’ to each 


| attire; when I will explain more particularly the motives 
which have induced me, prematurely perhaps, and inexcusa- 
bly, as you may imagine, to leave for ever the protection of 
my father, the Ear] of ——. 

November 29, 1827. 


but, as he is of a wretched temper, and always a quarrelling, 
I have resolved to leave him the first hopportunity. In this 
state I read you advertisement in the Sunday Times, not from 
any vulgar curiosity, I assure you, but merely by haccident. 
I have only to say, that if you are as young and as good- 
natured as you describe yourself to be, I shall be happy to come 
toterms, and do business with you in a way mutually pro- 
fitable to both of us. I am not hevactly andsome, but very 
saving, and remarkably quick at accounts, being used to keep 
the ledger in my brother’s shop. A letter addressed to A.B. 
at , Will meet with every attention. 

N. B.—I hope, Sir, you’re not a quizzing me. 

Sir,—My father has received an offer from one whose dis- 
position is, in every respect, the opposite of my own. I can- 
not accept it, only by sacrificing every feeling of delicacy 
and affection; therefore I have taken the only means that 





nor 


the wishes of my friends. Your disposition seems one that 
would ensure the happiness of those who would entrust it to 
your care. , 

My friends and family connexions are respectable; my dis- 
position is naturally candid and affectionate, and would make 
it the study of my life to add to the happiness of my friends. 
Iam very young, not yet nineteen; perhaps that would bean 
objection. I have not, as you wished, signed my name; but, 
if your intentions are honourable, and you wish to hear fur- 


Office till called for, will meet with every attention from your 
obedient servant.—wNov. 27, 1827. 

Sir,—As I was perusing yesterday's Times, I inadvertently 
cast my eyes on yourradvertisement, which Iam induced to 
answer, not from a motive of curiosity, but for this reason, 





be favoured with an answer, 1 beg it may be without delay.— 


| you on the left-hand side, near the Palace, dressed in similar | 


Str,—My brother keeps a grocer's shop in Houndsditch; | 


presented of preventing the sacrifice of my own happiness, or | 


ther particulars, a letter addressed A. B., to be left at the | 


| that from the general tenor of its contents, it so much re- | 


The following strange narrative, which has ap 
peared in the principal London papers, is introduced 
into the Kal-idoscope, rather in compliance with the 
|expressed wish of a reader, than from voluntary 
| adoption. We do not believe one word of it, but 
| others may; and it is our province to endeavour to 
| cater for every taste, except it be vulgar or depraved : 
| and as persons may believe in second sight, omens, 
and ghosts, without being either vulgar or vitiated, 
| we shall here serve them up a repast, which, we 
| confess, we cannot ourselves swallow. 
We are not a little surprised, to find this narrative 
| introduced in the London papers, without any com 


‘mentary. Our brother editors either believe it, or 
‘they do not believe it. If they do belicve such a 
| story, they are, in our opinion, very ill qualified for 
the office of directors of the public mind; and if 
they do not believe the improbable tale, they are 
guilty of a dereliction of their duty, in giving cur- 
rency to an idle fable, calculated to encourage super- 
stition, which has been well defined to be, the “ spleen 


| of the soul.”—Edit. Kal. 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


—_ 

It has been mentioned that no allusion was made by the 
counsel on either side, in Corder’s case, to the dream of 
Maria Martin’s mother, importing that her unhappy 
daughter’s corpse would be found buried in Corder’s barn ; 
and the motive attributed to the counsel for their silence 
was, the fear of encouraging ** superstitious” feeling in the 
| lower class of the people. This is somewhat absurd. If 
| the counsel for the prosecution supposed that the state- 
ment or proof of such a circumstance as Mrs. Martin’s 
dream would have helped to establish the prisoner’s guilt, 
he neglected his business by failing to adduce it; if, on 
the other hand, the dream had been such as would have 
raised for Corder one particle of scepticism, or gleam of 
compassion, in the minds of those who tried him for his 
| life, the prisoner’s counsel would have been equally cul- 





| pable to suppress it. They cared little about the super- 
stitions of the people; nor do we imagine that a belief 
‘in the preternatural origin of dreams would, in this 
| country, gain a single convert, from the most active use 
| that the most ingenious advocate could have made of the 
above poor woman's prepossession, when it was so naiu- 


rally attributable to the course of her waking suspicions, 
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The statement, however, that such a dream had occurred | from Town, who said that he was in the lobby of the 
to the stepmother of Maria Martin, has led to our receiv- | House of Commons on the evening of the 11(h, when a 
ing, from a correspondent of unquestionable veracity, man, called Bellingham, had shot Mr. Perceval; and that, 
another history of a sleeping vision, which we cannot re- | as it mght occasion some great ministerial changes, and 
frain from subjoining. The acting party, in this instance, affect Mr. Tucker's political friends, he had come out, as 
(if a dream tan be called an action) is now alive; the wit- 
nesses to whom he made known the particulars of it at the | heard, at Truro, that he had passed through that place in 
time are living; the subject matter of the visitation was | the afternoon, on his way to Scorrier. A fter the astonish- 

















fast as he could, to make him acquainted with it, having | 
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l Structure of Hair.—Fyvery human hair, it is said, i§ 
| formed of ten or twelve smailer hairs, which unite at th® 
| root, and form a hollow tube, somewhat like a very fine 
| stalk of grass, and also, like some kinds of grass, jointed at 
the intervals. The joints seem to overlap one another, as 
if one smailj tube were inserted into another, andfso on to 
the end of the hair. This structure, though invisible to 
| the naked eye, or even, as it is said, to the microscope, 
| may be made manifest to the touch. When we take hold 


connected with, or rather it corresponded with that of a ca- 
tastrophe at once so memorable and so shocking as still to 
be imprinted on the mind of every adult in the kingdom ; 
and the dream itself was no less striking for the singular 
conformity of its details to those of a contemporaneous 
tragedy which was performed nearly 300 miles from the 
person of the dreamer, than unaccountable to those who 
fancy they can theorize upon dreams, by assuming an in- 
sight into the ways of Providence, for its want of every 
characteristic of a warning, a remedy, or any other visible 
usefulness, so often alleged in explanation of that faculty. 
In the night of the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. Williams, 

of Scorrier-house, near Redruth, in Cornwall, awoke his 
wife, and, exceedingly agitated, told her that he had 
dreamed that he was in the lobby of the House of Com- 
inons, and saw 4 man sheot, with a pistol, a gentleman 
who had just entered the lobby, who was said to be the 
Chancellor; to which Mrs, Williams naturally replied, 
that it was only a dream, and recommended him to be 
composed, and go to sleep as soon ashe could. He did so, 
but, shortly after, he again awoke her, and said that he 
had a second time had the same dream; whereupon she 
observed, that he had been so much agitated with his for- 
ner dream, that she supposed it had dwelt on his mind, 
and begged of him to try to compose himself and go to 
sleep, which he did. A third time the same vision was 
repeated ; on which, notwithstanding her entreaties that 
he would lie quict, and endeavour to forget it, he arose 
(then between one and two o'clock) and dressed himself. 
At breakfast the dreams were the sole subject of conver- 
sation 3 and, in the forenoon, Mr. Williams went to Fal- 
mouth, where he related the particulars of them to al! his 
acquaintance that he met. On the following day Mr. 
Tucker, of Trematon Castle, accompanied by his wife, (a 
daughter of Mr. Williams) went to Scorrier-house, en a 
visit, and arrived about dusk. Tormediately after the first 
salutations, on their entering the parlour, where were Mr. 
Mrs. and Miss Williams, Mr. Williams began to relate to 
Mr. Tucker the circumstances of his dreams; and Mr.s 
W. observed to her daughter, (Mrs. T.) laughingly, that 
her father could not even suffer Mr. Tucker to be seated 
before he told him of his nocturnai visitation, on the state- 
ment of which, Mr. Tucker observed that it would do very 
well, for a dream, to have the Chancellor in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, but that he would not be found 
there in reality ; and Mr. Tucker then asked what sort of 
aman he appeared to be, when Mr. Williams described 
him minutely, to which Mr. Tucker replied, ‘* Your de- 
scription. is.net at all that of the Chancellor; butit is, cer- 
tainly, very exactly that of Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor 
of tue Exchequer; and, although he has been the greatest 
enemy to me J have ever met with through life, for a sup- 
posed cause, which had no foundation in truth, (or words 
to that effect) I should be exceedingly sorry, indeed, to 
hear of his being assassinated, or of any injury of the kind 
happening to him.” Mr. Tucker then inquired of Mr. 
Williams if he had ever seen Mr. Perceval, and was told 
that he had never seen him, nor had ever even written to 
him, either on public or private business; in short, that he 
had never had any thing to do with him, nor had he ever 
been in the lobby of the House of Commons in his life. 
At this moment (Mr. Tucker and Mr. Williams still 
standing) they heard a horse gallop to the door of the 
house, and immediately after, Mr. Michal Williams, of 
Trevince, (son of Mr. Williams, of Scorrier,) entered the 
room, and said that he had gallopped out from Truro, 
(from which Scorrier is distant seven miles) having seen a 


ment which this intelligence created had a little subsided, 
Mr. Williams described most particularly the appearance 
and dress of the man that he saw, in his dream, fire the 
pistol, as he had before done of Mr. Perceval. About 
six weeks after, Mr. Williams (having business in Town) 


where, as has been already observed, he had never been 
before. Immediately that he came to the steps, at the en- 
trance of the lobby, he said, ** This place is as distinctly 
within my recollection, in my dream, as any room in my 
house,’ and he made the same observations when he en- 
tered the lobby. He then pointed out the exact spot 


Perceval had reached when he was struck by the ball, 
where and how he fell. The dress, both of Mr. Perceyal 
and Bellingham, agreed with the description given by 
Mr. Wilhams, even to the most minute particulars.— 
Morn. paper. 


EARTHQUAKE IN LIMA. 
(From the Telegraph of Lima, Monday, March 31, 1828.) 

** There probably does not exist, in this vast vicinity, a 
single individual who has ever witnessed an earthquake 
equal to that which we suffered yesterday, the 30th inst. 

‘©The movement began at thirty-two minutes past 
seven in the morning, and with such violence that in a 
few seconds the walls of almost all the edifices were split 
into pieces, and many roofs tumbled in,—it being certain 
that if it had lasted longer than the twenty-nine seconds, 


would wish to have had it in our power to give a correct 
statement to the public of all the accidents and misfortunes 
which this horrible phenomenon has occasioned. It is 
‘rue that the affrighted imagination increases every thing ; 
but, without fear of incurring this censure, it may be said 
that there have been many deaths, numbers maimed, 
and there is scarcely any house or church, of which we have 
had notice, that does not remain damaged. The owners 
have suffered an incalculable loss; and the losses which the 
dealers in goods, and particularly liquids, have experienced, 
mount very high. Last night, at 49 minutes past twelve, 
there was another shock, but so short in duration, that 
probably it may not have been perceived by any persons 
except those whose fears caused them to pass the night in | 
the open air. 

* Itis to be feared that this earthquake will have been 
felt through a great extent of country, and particularly in | 
the places to the eastward of this capital, as it was ob- 
served that its direction was from east to west. May it 
have pleased Providence to spare the inhabitants in this 
direction the sad visitation which it was his will to make 
us experience !” 

(From the Peruvian Mercury, Tuesday, April 1, 1828.) 

** The day before yesterday, (Sunday, 30th March,) at 
thirty-five minutes past seven in the morning, there was 
experienced in this capital one of the most extraordinary 
earthquakes, as well from its duration as its violence. Its 
direction was from east to west, and forty-five seconds of 
shaking has thrown down some old pt at and those 
which remain are very muchinjured. ‘The steeples of the 
churches, and particularly their cupolas, have been all ! 
of them rent—the ornaments of plaster and brick have | 
fallen down, and it may be said with certainty that not one 
single house remains without requiring some repairs. 

** By a most happy protection of Heaven, the num- 
ber of deaths do not reach forty; whereas, in former 
epochas, after such an earthquake, the city has been ren- 
dered alinost desolate, from the excessive number of deaths. 
*© Tie Government has taken the most efficacious mea- 











sures to avoid the disasters which are wont to result upon | ing the boy. 


like occasions, destining military bodies to the pulling 

down of those buildings which threaten destruction, and | 
prohibiting, for the present, the running of carriages in 

the city. 
** The conduct of this noble vicinity is worthy of eulogy, | 
as, although the greatest part of the inhabitants have lefe | 
their houses in the night, we have no account of the least 





gentleman there, who had come by that evening's mail, 





disorder,”” 


went, accompanied by a friend, to the House of Commons, | 


where Bellingham stood when he fired, and which Mr. | 


not a single building would have remained standing. We | 


| of a hair by the base with the fingers of one hand, and 
| draw it between two of the fingers of the other, from the 
root towards the point, it feels smooth tothe touch; but if 
we reverse its position, and draw it between the fingers 
from the point to the root, we feel its surface rough, and 
it offers considerable resistance. The surface of the hair 
| must, therefore, consist of eminences pointing outwards 
from the root. In consequences of this structure of the 
| surface, ‘if a hair is seized at the middle between two fin- 
| gers, and rubbed by them, the root will gradually recede, 
while the point of the hair will approach the tips of the 
fingers; in other words, the hair will exhibit a progressive 
| motion in the dircction of the root, the imbricated surface 
| preventing all motion in the opposite direction. It is 
| 


owing to this state of the surface of hairs that woollen cloth, 
however soft and pliable, excites a disagreeable sensation 
| in the skin in those not accustomed to wearit. It likewise 
| irritates sores by these asperities, and excites inflammation $ 
| while, on the other hand, the surface of linen cloth feels 
, smooth, because the fibres of which it consists possess none 
| of those inequalities of surface by which hairs are charac. 
| terizcd.—Athenaum. 
| The Jaculator Fish of Java.—James Mitchell, Esq. 
surgeon, who gives an account of these extraordinary ani- 
mals in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, for 
June, 1828, found them in the possession of a Javanese 
chief. The first was placed in a small circular pond, from 
| the centre of which projected a pole upwards of two feet 
jin height. At the top of this pole were inserted small 
pieces of wood, sharp pointed, and on each of these were 
placed some insects of the beetle tribe. When all had be- 
come tranquil, after the placing the beetles on the staves, 
the fish came out of their holes, and swam round about 
the pond. One of them came to the surface of the water, 
rested there, and after steadily fixing its eyes for some 
time on an insect, it discharged from its mouth a small 
quantity of watery fluid, with such force and precision of 
aim, as to force it off the twig into the water, and in 
| an instant swallowed it. After this another fish came, and 
| performed a similar feat, and was followed by the others, 
till they had secured all the insects. I observed, that if a 
} 





fish failed in bringing down iis prey at the first shot, it 
| swam round the pond till it came opposite the same object, 
| and fired again. In one instance, I observed one of these 
| animals return tliree times to the attack before it secured 
its prey; but, in general, they seemed to be very expert 
gunners, bringing down their prey at the first shot. This 
fish, in a state of nature, frequents the shores and sides of 
the sca and rivers in search of food. When it espies a fly 
sitting on the plants that grow in shallow water, it swims 
on to the distance of from four, five, or six feet from them, 
and then, with surprising dexterity, it ejects out of its 
tubular mouth a single drop of water, which never fails to 
strike the fly into the sea, where it soon becomes its prey. 
—Blackwood'’s Quarterly Journal of fp pose teats” 
have in our possession, and intend to give in the next 
Kaleidoscope, a more particular account of the Jaculator, 
or Shooting Fish, drawn up by a scientific professor of 
Amsterdam.—£dit. Kal. 

The French child which has, in distinct and legibly 
printed capital characters, round the ball of her right eye, 
** Napoleon Empereur ;”’ and round that of the left, “* Em- 
pereur Napoleon,” has arrived with her parentsin London. 
The eyes are blue, and the’ letters appear of the same 
colour. The Marchioness of Downshire is to show the 
child to the King before the public can see her.—London 
papers.—A boy, who was said to have an inscription on 
his eye, was brought to our office some time ago; the in- 
tention of his father in introducing him was to induce us 
to insert in the Mercury a paragraph stating that we had 
seen the phenomenon, and confirming the reports concern- 
We exainined the eye, which had something, 
certainly, peculiar about it; but we told the father plainly 
that we believed that the whole was. a humbug. When 
people are prepared to see a miracle, they will seldom be 
disappointed. We have heard of a man who, by persist- 
ing in it that a stone figure, placed at a considerable 
height, on some church, or other structure, moved its 
head, persuaded hundreds of by-standers of the reality 
of what he merely meant as a hoax upon public gul- 
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libility. In like manner, people being told what to look 
for in the wonderful French girl’s eyes, fancy they discern 
something like the words which they are assured are there 
impressed— 

As the fool thinks, 

So the bell chinks. 
In conclusion, we shall only further observe, that, not- 
withstanding the seriousness with which the subject is 
treated by the London journalists, we beg to be under- 
stood as attaching no credit te this story, which, we have 
no doubt, will turn out to be ‘‘all my eye.”—Zdit. Kal. 





Spots on the Sun.—It is a popular opinion, that spots on 
the sun’s disc have a sort of malign influence on the 
weather; and if there be any foundation for the opinion, 
we have had a pretty good share of solar malignity during 
the last month or six weeks. It is, however, remarkable, 
that a spot of unusual magnitude, amounting, according 
to the calculations of an astronomical friend, to ten thou- 
eand miles in diameter, has been traversing the sun’s disc 
éuring the months of May, June, and July. In its pro- 
gress across the face of the sun, it assumed different shapes 
according as it was near the centre or approached the sides, 
thereby proving that it was connected with the solar atmos- 

here, and performing a circular route round that great 
uminary. Whether these spots are in reality dense atmos- 
pherical masses, or clouds, it is impossible to prove. But 
this presumption is borne out by the fact, that when these 
spots are most prevalent on the sun, our summers have 
always proved more wet and cold than usual.—London 
Weekly Review. 

A Comet.—On the 27th and 28th of this month the 
comet called ‘* the comet of the 1200 days” will be visible 
in the constellation Aries.—Paris paper. 








Enormous Whale.—M. Kessels, naturalist at Gand, has 
enriched the Cabinet of Natural History there with the 
skeleton of an enormous whale. The specimen is 95 fect 
long by 18 feet high. When dissected, 20,000 kilogram- 
mes of blubber, and 63,000 kilogrammes of flesh, were 
cut away. M. Kesscls has succeeded in preserving the 
tail, with the skin, blubber, and flesh undisturbed ; it is 
22 feet round the edge. In the opinion of manynatural- 
ists, amongst whom is M. Cuvier, this fish could not have 
been less than 900 or 1000 years old. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
—=— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle... F—7X 1 King......E—8 
. 2 Pawn...E—6 2 Castle ...H—3 
3 Queen C—6 3 King......D—8 
4 Pawn...E—7X Marte. 
—-—_ 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCII. 
White to move and win with a pawn in four moves, 
without taking the bishop, or compel the black to win 
with the pawn A 6 in 6 moves. 
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Correspondence. 


STEAM-BOATS. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Steam-boats, I find, were first started in America, 
in 1807, in Scotland in 1812; but the following extract 
will prove something for the genius of our good old town. 
In the British Magazine for April, 1800, the following 
paragraph may be found. 

‘* A young man of Liverpool, whose name we are un- 
acquainted with, has lately completed, and is now (or 
was lately) exhibiting to the public, a ship to sail by steam, 
the structure of which is abstracted from any kind of 
mechanism. In the opinion of many good judges who 
have seen it, it will answer every purpose intended, from 
a boat to a vessel of 500 tons burthen.” 

Yours, &c. J.J. P. 











MR. WEBBE desires to inform his Friends and the 
Musical Public of Liverpool, that, under the recommendation 
of medical advisers, as regards the health of an important 
branch of his family, and by the urgent invitation of num- 
erous friends, he has determined to become again a resident, 
from Michaelmas immediately ensuing, and solicits, accord- 
ingly, their obliging notice as a Musical Teacher. 

Any communications addressed to Mr. WEBBE, and left at 
the Mercury-office, or at the Chronicle-office, will be duly 
forwarded to him in London.—Thursday, August 21, 1828. 

Now preparing for publication, a COLLECTION of VOCAL 
MUSIC, consisting of Sones, Dugrs, Trios, &c., mostly of a 
light and popular character, composed by S. WEBBE. Sub- 
scription, One Guinea.—Subscribers’ names received at the 
principal Music Warehouses in the United Kingdom, and at 
the office of the Kaleidoscope. 

(One concern.) 





IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets. 

Sold at the Liverpoo: Mercury Orrice, Lord-street; and 
orders received by the Agents for the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


MARINE EXHIBITION. 

In answer to numerous inquiries, we have to state, that 
on Friday next, if it does not rain, a party of six or eight 
gentlemen mean to repeat the experiment of upsetting a 
canoe, and precipitating themselves into the river, accoutred 
with cork collar jackets. They will, as before, proceed 
from the north extremity of the Prince’s Dock and drift 
down to the Floating Bath. In consequence of our inti- 
mation of last week, a large canoe, 15 feet long, has been 
politely offered us for the occasion. Any gentleman who 
joins the party, is expected to wear drawers or trowsers, 
and an under waistcoat or jacket.—The experiment will 
take place soon after twelve o’clock. 

We have often heard persons who have been present at 
former exhibitions with the jacket on our river, express a 
wish that the persons making the experiment would keep 
nearer the shore, in order to afford spectators a more dis- 
tinct view of what is going forward. The motive for 
keeping a considerable distance from the shore, is to get 
into the rapid part of the river, in order to proceed to their 
destination as soon as possible. When the stream is very 
rapid a few hundred yards from the shore, there is free 
quently little or no current near the Prince’s pier, and 
the party would have to swim rather than to float; besides 
which, they would be under the necessity of remaining 
immersed in the water much longer than would be agree- 
able or wholesome, when the temperature of the water 





does not exceed 60 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 





She Houselvite. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


To Core Apples without Waste.—Having pared your 
apples, cut them horizontally across, so as to divide the 
seed-vessels in the middle; thus you will see where to 
quarter them, so as to separate the inedible parts without 
waste. 

To Preserve Apples, in small Quantities.—Completel 
ay a glazed jar, and put a few pebbles at the bottom ; 
fill it with apples, and cover it with a piece of wood, ex- 
actly fitted, and fill up the insterstices with fresh mortar. 


To Restore Pricked or Stale Beer.—To about a quart 
of beer put half a tea-spoonful of salt of wormwood : this 
will restore the beer, and make it sparkle when poured 
into a glass. 


To Cook Cauliflowers.—Let them be first parboiled; 
then immersed in cold spring-water, till almost wanted for 
the table: thus, on being boiled for a few minutes, they 
will be more firm and crisp than if they had been cooked 
in the usual manner. 


Essence of Celery.—Steep, for a fortnight, half an ounce 
of celery-seed, bruised, in a jack of brandy, or of proof 
spirit. A few drops will immediately flavour a pint of 
broth, and are an excellent addition to peas and other 
soups. 

Economy in cutting Cauliflowers.—Instead of cutting 
off the whole head, leave a part on, about the size of a 
gooseberry, and all the leaves. A second, and even a 
third, bead, will be formed; and thus they may be eaten 
for two or three months: while, by cutting the head com- 
pletely off, the bed is exhausted in two or three weeks. 

Substitute for Table Beer in Summer.—Mix well a 
bottle of porter with ten quarts of water, a pound of brown 
sugar or molasses, and ginger to the taste. Pour the 
liquor into bottles, and place them, loosely corked, in a 
cool ceilar ; and in two or three days it will be fit for use. 

Blackberry Jam.—To every pound of the berries add 
half a pound of the coarest raw sugar; and boil it rather 
more than three-quarters of an hour, stirring it all the 
time. 
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. — 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~ B E Thermo-/E State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heatéu- |the Wind at 
uoor. Night. | morning jromg Dey te noon 
Aug. 
18 29 73) 52 O| 57 0 Af 0/| E.S.E. Fair. 
14/29 72] 52 O; 58 O 0 N. Cloudy. 
15 | 29 82) 53 O} 57 O} 63 O|W.N.W. Fair. 
16 | 29 73| 47 O| 53 0} 67 O .E. Fair. 
HA 29 70| 55 O} 56 O| 59 O|W.S.W. ‘Rain. 
18 | 29 80/ 56 O| 57 O| 61 O| N.W. Fair. 
13 130 15| 56 0} 59 O| 63 O|} N.W. /Fair. 





15th, Eleven, a.m. rain. 
th, Heavy rain, from eight,a.m. which continued during 


the day. 


Go Corresponvents. 


SuPPLEMENTAL NumBER.—In conformity with our custom, 
* we, this day, present to our readers, a supplemental half- 
sheet, which affords us the opportunity of laying before our 
readers a valuable letter on the cotton trade, and some 
other articles, which, we trust, will be found generally ac- 
ceptable. 
Music.—We have often been requested to give insertion to 
the beautiful old song, which is to be found in a preceding 
page, arranged by Mr. Webbe, and comprised in a valuable 
collection published by Mr. Hime and Son of this town. 
If we were called upon to say which of the numerous 
Scotch melodies is the most to our taste, we should say, 
that, for genuine pathos, few, if any, surpass “ Gin living 
worth,” as we have heard it sung. 
R T MEN. The curious article on this subject, 
recommended by Medicus, shall be attended to. 
BisHop WILKINS’s MATHEMATICAL Macic.—We shall, next 
week, resume our republication of this work. 














Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, b E.Surri 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, Lidhanen, 
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